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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Secretary oF Lasor James P. MitcHE 1, speak- 
ing at a convention of the Railway Employes’ 
Department of the AFL-CIO on April 27, pro- 
posed that rail management and labor face the 
problems confronting their industry in meetings 
away from the adversary atmosphere of the bar- 
gaining table. He suggested that a joint recom- 
mendation for a “fundamental overhaul of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission” and “the 
gradual elimination of all transportation sub- 
sidies’’ would be a big step toward improving the 
competitive position of the industry. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled on one aspect 
of the continuing controversy over job rights 
in the rail industry when it held on April 18 
that a contract demand that jobs be abolished 
only upon agreement between the union and the 
company was a lawful bargaining issue, and hence 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act barred Federal courts 
from enjoining a strike to enforce the demand. 
The dispute between the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers and the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road had arisen over whether the railroad, after 
obtaining permission from State public utility 
commissions to close certain stations which it felt 
were no longer needed, could abolish the jobs 
involved without prior negotiation with the union. 


AN AWARD ip the wage arbitration case between 
the railroad industry and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was expected by mid-May 
and the report of the Presidential emergency board 
on the dispute involving the 11 nonoperating 
unions about a week later. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Communications Workers of America signed a 
3-year contract on April 30 in the first CWA-Bell 
settlement of the season. The union said the 
average basic wage increase would amount to 7.3 
cents an hour. A company-paid major medical 
insurance plan was agreed upon, as well as im- 
provements in pensions and vacations and modifi- 
cations in the life insurance agreement. Agree- 


ments with the Wisconsin Telephone Co., Illinois 
Bell, and Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. 
of D.C. were expected soon. 

Secretary Mitchell testified before the House 
Labor Standards Subcommittee on April 21 that 
the Administration favored extending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to cover some 3 million ad- 
ditional workers. He stated that he was in favor 
of a moderate increase in the minimum wage for 
those presently covered, but that he would recom- 
mend a veto of legislation providing for a minimum 
higher than $1.15 an hour. 


Txe International Longshoremen’s Association 
faces the possibility of a second ejection from the 
AFL-CIO unless it ends its defiance of Federation 
policy before the next meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council in August. At the Council’s 
May meeting, George Meany demanded, on one 
issue, that the ILA revoke the charter of a newly 
admitted affiliate in the Dominican Republic. 
The Federation has had a longstanding rule against 
relations with unions which it considers are an 
arm of their government. Thomas Gleason, ILA 
general organizer, responded to the council’s 
warning by announcing that the ILA had signed 
a 1-year contract which he said raised the pay of 
7,000 Dominican dockworkers from 55 to 75 
cents an hour. 

The Executive Council, while mainly concerned 
with political planning, also voted to set up a 
special committee to work out a plan to attract 
technicians, engineers, and white-collar workers 
to the unions, in order to overcome the attrition 
resulting from factory and office automation. 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, ~-as appointed chairman. 

The April convention of the Canadian Labor 
Congress overwhelmingly endorsed a resolution 
directing its Executive Council to continue to work 
with the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
farm groups, and other interested organizations in 
the formation of a new political party in Canada 
and authorizing the Council to assist in preparing 
for a founding convention. The CLC would not 
itself affiliate with the proposed party but would 
encourage its affiliates to do so. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
Rudolph Bannow, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, each appointed 
three representatives to arrange a conference to 


Ill 
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further industrial peace, as requested by President 
Eisenhower. The AFL-CIO named Meany, 
Reuther, and George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. The NAM’s 
appointees were Presidents William J. Grebe of 
the J. I. Case Co., L. A. Peterson of the Otis 
Elevator Co., and Robert W. Stoddard of the 
Wyman-Gordon Co. All head relatively small 
companies. The first planning meeting will be 
held May 19. 

With the stiffening of labor and management 
bargaining positions in the newspaper industry 
during the last year or two, the unions have been 
considering ways of increasing their strength. 
On April 9, the Printing Pressmen, with about 
110,000 members, and the Paper Makers and 
Paper Workers, with about 135,000, signed a 
declaration of objectives aimed at eventual merger 
of all unions in the printing, paper, and allied 
fields. The Newspaper Guild and the Typog- 
raphers have also been talking about unity. In 
April, a Pennsylvania judge found Bloor Schleppey, 
who has reportedly imported strike breakers to 
help employers in numerous newspaper industry 
disputes, guilty of violating the State law pro- 
hibiting use of third parties to obtain “replace- 
ments in labor disputes.” 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court on April 18 held that 
Federal courts cannot enjoin picketing of “flag- 
of-convenience” ships when they are in United 
States ports. The Court ruled that the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards’ picketing of the SS Nikolas 
in protest against loss of members’ “livelihood to 
foreign ships with substandard wages’ was a 
‘abor dispute” within the meaning of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act which forbids Federal courts to 
issue injunctions in such cases. In reversing the 
court of appeals, which had found that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act did not apply because the picketing 
was unlawful interference with foreign commerce, 
the Court said that the act provided no exception 
for such picketing. 

This decision was the basis for a ruling by a 
Federal district court judge on April 23, which 
denied a preliminary injunction against the Sea- 
farers’ picketing of the United Arab Republic ship 
Cleopatra. On May 4, the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals denied an injunction, not on the basis of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, but on the grounds that 
the “complaint does not state a claim that would 


warrant the grant of an injunction by a Federal 
court” and suggested that the Cleopatra’s owners 
might seek relief in a State court. The Seafarers’ 
Union and the International Longshoremen had 
begun to picket on April 13 in protest against the 
United Arab Republic boycott of ships doing busi- 
ness with Israel, which the unions claim has cost 
American seamen jobs. The International Con- 
federation of Arab Trade Unions retaliated 
through a policy of refusing to service American 
ships going through the Suez Canal or stopping 
at Arab ports. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted a 
resolution stating that the purpose of the protest 
was to “protect the interests of American shipping 
and seamen from the Arab boycott” and urging 
that the Government “take all appropriate diplo- 
matic action’ to protect American maritime 
interests against Arab discrimination. The State 
Department appealed for an end to the picketing 
on the basis that it was embarrassing United 
States foreign relations and might result in 
reprisals against American ships. The picketing 
ended May 6 after George Meany wired Seafarer 
President Paul Hall that the State Department 
had given assurance “that it will fully investigate 


the grievances of U.S. seamen and renew its 
diplomatic efforts to protect American seamen 
and shipping against future indignities and 
discrimination.” 


Feperat JupGeE F. Dickinson Letts having been 
accused by Teamster President James R. Hoffa 
of prejudice against him, disqualified himself from 
sitting in Hoffa’s trial on misuse of union funds. 
Judge Letts said that, without any intention of 
admitting any truth in the charge, he had no 
choice under the law but to step aside. This did 
not affect Judge Letts’ jurisdiction over control 
of the monitors, and on May 2, he denied a 
motion of attorney Robert Silagi, who had re- 
quested that he be permitted to replace Godfrey 
P. Schmidt as the legal representative of the 
dissident members who brought the original action 
which led to the establishment of the monitors. 
Mr. Silagi claimed that six of the members had 
voted for him to represent the group henceforth. 
Meanwhile the Court of Appeals delayed Hoffa’s 
trial, which was assigned to Judge Joseph R. 
Jackson, until after it heard arguments on a 
number of appeals related to the case. 





Housing in Britain and America 


Eprtor’s Nore.—The article which follows is the first half of a report comparing 
British and American housing. It contains a summary evaluation based on the 
entire report and a discussion of characteristics and ownership. The second part, 
to be published in the neat issue of the Review, will discuss volume and expendityres. 

The report is largely based on the author’s research in Great Britain during 
the first half of 1959. Special acknowledgment is given below to the many persons 
in Great Britain whose courteous cooperation was essential to the author’s successful 


completion of the research. 


DorotHy K. NEWMAN* 





Summary 


THE STRENUOUS EFFORT of the United Kingdom 
to improve its housing position after World War II 
has greatly raised the level of British shelter. By 
the end of the past decade, it compared well with 
that of the United States, where housing conditions 
have been much less critical and economic growth 
has progressed further. 

Analysis of findings amassed in the course of 
this study, and presented in both parts of this 
article, indicates that many of the differences 
between British and American housing can be 
explained by the state of economic development 
in each country. The relative lack of auxiliary 
comforts and “extra’’ features in the average 
British house and its high cost, compared with 
the American, reflect to a large degree the greater 
expense of processed or imported materials as 
against construction labor. The British building 
materials industries have not yet matched the 
American in diversity and competition, and in 
the rate of product substitution as well as innova- 
tion, which have accelerated in the United States 
during the past decade. Also among American 
developments that are not yet common in the 
British construction process is the manufacture 
and use of prefabricated components, which 
appreciably reduce requirements for site labor. 


As the British economy continues to grow, 
materials doubtless will become more varied and 
less expensive, and should begin to outbalance 
successfully in price the rising cost of labor in 
the construction of a house. Then the British 
house, like the American, should, in the regular 
course of events, take on more amenities and 
improved features. More houses will be built, and 
more families will buy houses; architects will design 
the dwellings for greater convenience and comfort, 
and for independent beauty, without as much 
concern for achieving a traditional aspect. 

Currently, the characteristics of the housing and 
of British homebuilding, designing, and materials 
production remind an American of the immediate 


*Of the Division of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the course of her study, the author received the utmost courtesy and 
cooperation from officers and staff of Her Majesty’s Government, officials 
of numerous local governments, including, notably, Cambridge, Corby, 
Welwyn Garden City, East Kilbride, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and officials 
and staff of Cambridge University and the University of London. 

In particular, grateful acknowledgment is made for special information 
provided by the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, the Ministry of Works, and the Building 
Research Institute of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Special gratitude is owed to D. V. Donnison of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science (University of London) and director of the 
Rowntree Trust Housing Study, for permission to use preliminary tabulations 
from that study and for enlightenment on housing policy and trends in Eng- 
land and Wales. The author wishes also to express thanks to Dr. Marian D. 
Bowley of the Department of Political Economy, University College, Uni- 
versity of London, for her generous permission to use her as yet unpublished 
manuscript on Non-Traditional Housebuilding; and to Robert E. Davies, 
who, as a member of the Cambridge City Council, made available his personal 
study of methods of tenant selection and rent practices of local housing 
authorities in England. 
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postwar period in the United States—1946-49. 
There are many similarities. 

Even in comparing the way people use their 
houses and how much they spend for housing, 
it seems clear from the evidence that with greater 
affluence in Britain will come greater enjoyment 
of the home and its comforts. 

There has been substantially more public par- 
ticipation and control in the housing effort in the 
United Kingdom than in the United States. It 
may be argued that some of the more effective 
economic developments stemming from a free 
housing market in the United States may have 
been thereby retarded in the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, public practices fashioned to 
produce new housing have also been used in deal- 
ing with problems of urban blight and uncon- 
trolled growth, and in deriving schemes, with the 
cooperation of local authorities, for containing 
British cities within manageable bounds. The 
United States has only begun to think as a Nation 
about the sprawling, unhindered agglomeration of 
its fast growing metropolitan areas. 


I. Characteristics and Ownership 


THE NATION’S HOUSING has been a major issue in 
the public policy of the United Kingdom for almost 
four decades. It flared up as a key domestic 
problem during the first World War, and has been 
in the limelight ever since. 

Housing pressures have been especially severe 
in Britain during the first half of the century. The 
relatively rapid obsolescence of poorly designed 
and inadequately equipped industrial workers’ 
houses of the 19th and early 20th centuries—a 
commonplace in western nations—was aggravated 
in the United Kingdom by the density of urban 
centers which, in 1950, was several times that of 
comparable places in the United States. Housing 
problems became graver still from the virtual 
cessation of building and repairs during World 
War II, to which was added the wartime devas- 
tation’ and serious postwar shortages of both 
building labor and materials. 

It astonishes many Americans that by 1951, 
barely 6 years after the war was over, the physical 
adequacy of housing in the United Kingdom, as 
measured by the most generally used statistical 
tools, did not fall far short of that in the United 


States. Yet in the United States, the shocking 
housing conditions accompanying the industrial 
revolution came later than in Britain and were 
more easily erased. Also, World War II affected 
the volume of American housing only by halting 
new construction and repairs; it did not cause 
damage and destruction. 

The statistical indicators in general use provide 
information about number of rooms, persons per 
room, and the availability of sanitary facilities. 
These are assumed to measure roughly the space 
and hygienic aspects of housing. Admittedly they 
tell little about other physical conditions which 
relate to obsolescence or to comfort and con- 
venience. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult international 
comparisons to make is that which would equate 
levels of housing. This is not only because the 
means of measurement, statistical or otherwise, 
are so few and inadequate. It is also because of 
the degree to which history and custom, as they 
are reflected in architecture and family living, 
affect the way housing is used and what people 
think is important in housing.? 

This is not to say that the general measures 
already cited are not good indicators of housing 
adequacy. For many countries, they are the 
only indicators available. For the United King- 
dom and the United States, however, we can look 
behind these figures to some extent, because some 
of the statistics are published separately for 
geographic and other classifications. Also, there 
are even a few additional relatively objective 
criteria, which, while not always consistent be- 
tween the two countries, lend further insight. 
In all instances, the bare figures should be related 
to each nation’s economic situation, and to man- 
ners, customs, attitudes, and values, to provide 
a true understanding of the meaning and impor- 
tance of the differences that are found. This is 
exceedingly difficult to do. In this article, only 
a few of the many possible qualifying considera- 
tions have been introduced. More penetrating 
research is required for a more adequate com- 
parative analysis. 


1 According to Housing in Britain, issued by the Central Office of Informa- 
tion in London (August 1954, p. 2), 225,000 houses were totally destroyed by 
enemy action and 250,000 more were so badly damaged as to be permanently 
uninhabitable. Including houses slightly damaged, about 1 in 3 of Britain’s 
houses were damaged or destroyed. 

2 See Report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards 
and Levels of Living (New York, United Nations, 1954), especially pp. 
42-43 and 75. 
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Physical Adequacy of Housing 


Using only the broadest statistical measures, 
we find, for example, that early in the last decade 
the number of rooms per dwelling unit and the 
number of persons per room in England and Wales 
were about the same as in the United States. 
Also, a slightly larger proportion of British than 
American dwellings had the exclusive use of an 
inside flush toilet. Exclusive use of a fixed (or 
installed) bath in the house was much less common 
in Britain, however. Today, except that a fixed 
bath is still unavailable in a substantially larger 
proportion of British than American houses, *® 
the general physical properties of number of rooms 
and sanitary facilities are broadly similar. 

It is possible, in fact, that British houses may 
have more rooms than American, although the 
published data show about the same average— 
close to five. This is because, in the United 
Kingdom, the kitchen is not counted as a room 
in official statistics unless meals are eaten in it. 
Preliminary indications from the Rowntree Trust 
Housing Study of 1958, made in England, show 
that only about half of the households eat their 
meals in the kitchen, omitting a number of kitchens 
from the count of rooms. This is in contrast with 
the American practice of including the kitchen as 
a room, unless it is just an alcove or small kitchen- 
ette. To be sure, many British kitchens are like 
an alcove or kitchenette—often called a scullery— 
but many, too, are so-called “working’”’ kitchens, 


§ Thirty-five percent in England, according to a 1958 housing survey made 
under the auspices of the Joseph Rowntree Village Trust, hereafter referred 
to as the Rowntree Trust Housing Study; 19 percent in the United States, 


according to the December 1956 National Housing Inventory, a sample 
survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. England accounts for 
over four-fifths of the population of the United Kingdom, which encompasses 
also Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. The Rowntree Trust Housing 
Study, begun in 1958, will continue for 5 years, and is being conducted by a 
research team at the Universities of London, Manchester, and Nottingham. 

4 Also, there is evidence that more English dwellings had 3 bedrooms or 
more in 1958, compared with American dwelling units in 1956, although the 
distribution of households by size is roughly similar. This is according .o 
figures from the Rowntree Trust Housing Study and the U.S. National 
Housing Inventory, op. cit., in which the definitions, however, are not strictly 
comparable. 

On the other hand, the basements of American homes, not usually included 
in the room count, are often finished to include 1 or more rooms for family 
living. 

'Census 1951, England and Wales, Housing Report (1956), table BA, 
p. exi. This and other British documents which are cited subsequently 
were, unless otherwise indicated, published in London by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 

*The European Housing Situation (Geneva, United Nations, January 
1956), p. 41. 

? Housing in Britain, op, cit., p. 6. 

* For the United States, 1950 Census of Housing, Vol. I, table 20, p. 26. 
For England and Wales, Census 1951, op. cit., p. exxii, 


rooms of moderate size adequate for meal prepara- 
tion and cleaning up, but not large enough to 
accommodate the family at mealtimes. * 


Condition of the Dwellings. In Britain, lack of 
exclusive use of a flush toilet and a fixed bath 
was about as prevalent in the large, densely 
settled conurbations (roughly comparable to 
United States metropolitan areas) as for all other 
parts of the nation, except the rural districts.° 
In contrast, in the United States, families in 
the metropolises are better supplied with plumbing 
facilities than anywhere else, reflecting the more 
rigid building codes in these areas and their 
accelerated growth in recent decades, compared 
with the rest of the country. In the Greater 
London of 1951, for example, about one-fourth 
of the households did not have exclusive use 
of a flush toilet and nearly half (46 percent) did 
not have exclusive use of a fixed bath, compared 
with 4 and 6 percent, respectively, in the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan area 
in 1950. Thus, the possible hazard to health 
that these inadequacies imply is perhaps greater 
in Britain, where they tend to be concentrated 
in densely populated areas more than in the 
United States. 

About 3 in 10 dwellings in England and Wales ° 
and 4 in 10 in Scotland’ were 75 years old or more 
at about midcentury. About one in five dwellings 
in England and Wales were over a century old.* 
No measure is available of how many of the current 
inventory of American dwellings were built 
during the 19th or earlier centuries. Nearly 
half (46 percent) were 30 years old or more in 
1950, compared with about 60 percent in England 
and Wales.* It is fair to say, however, that even 
if most permanent dwellings built in America 
before 1900 were still standing, they would never- 
theless form a rather small portion of the housing 
stock. To be sure, the age of structures, as such, 
is not a true measure of adequacy. Flimsy, 
relatively new shacks to be found here and there 
in some rural areas of the United States are less 
livable than many skillful renovations of old 
British houses, usually clad in ageless masonry. 
But great age, nevertheless, is one indicator of 
obsolescence in a general way. Remodeling very 
old structures to include modern conveniences 
and accommodate newer modes of housekeeping 
is costly, and, in fact, frequently uneconomic. It 
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is unreasonable to conclude that it is done as a 
rule or that the results, in many instances, yield 
anything more than makeshift arrangements. 


Heating and Space Utilization. Houses in the 
United Kindom, new or old, are heated almost 
exclusively by space heaters, commonly one or 
two fireplaces, often in combination with a coal 
stove. Chiefly coal is used for space heating, 
with additional electric or oil heaters as desired, 
ordinarily portable. The coal stove or fireplace 
usually heats the water as well, although gas 
and electric heaters for water (immersion or 
instantaneous-type geysers) are coming into 
increasing use. When the stove or fireplace is 
the method of water heating, a fire must be kept 
going summer and winter. 

The official Housing Manual issued for use 
by local housing authorities (who built most of the 
new British housing during the postwar period) 
specifies that the installed heating provision be 
capable of keeping the family living room at 65° 
F. and all other rooms at 45°-50° when it is 30° 
out of doors.* The cavity masonry wall ” is, by 
and large, the insulation system regularly em- 
ployed. Insulation is usually not installed in the 
ceiling, even of new houses. 

Thus, the standards of home heating and of 
temperature control in Britain differ greatly 
from those in the United States. Almost all new 
dwelling units in America, even in the South, 
where the average mean temperatures in the 
winter frequently exceed those of most areas of 
the United Kingdom, have been built with central 
heating facilities during this past decade. In- 
stallation of ceiling insulation is the rule every- 
where; insulation of walls is common in the North. 
In 1950, half of all American houses in the in- 
ventory had central heating; but only 20 percent 
in the South and 42 percent in the West. The 
latter ratios would be substantially higher now, 
but even in 1950 were many times the average 
in the United Kingdom, not only for the housing 
stock but also for new construction. Tempera- 
tures of at least 70 degrees in all rooms are usually 
provided for under American systems of heating, 
and the usual fuel changed from chiefly coal in 
1940 to gas or oil in 1950, with gas predominating 
since then." 

In the heating and related facilities of British 
and American houses, we strike the greatest and 


most obvious contrasts. It is also in this area 
that the combination of social and economic 
influences are most tightly and inextricably 
interwoven, complicating detached and analytical 
comparison. Factors frequently introduced are 
physiological, analyzing standards of comfort 
and the relation of indoor temperature to health; 
economic, principally relating costs to demand 
or need and to capacity or willingness to pay; 
and weather, referring to the average and range 
of temperatures. Influencing most discussions 
are habit and preference, as well as a whole 
complex of social customs related to the hearth 
and the family living room. By 1959, heating a 
whole house or flat to a minimum of 65 degrees 
was not generally accepted in the United Kingdom 
as a necessary element in the British standard of 
housing. Protection against the weather by 
means of extra insulation, besides the cavity 
wall, was likewise considered still on the fringe of 
housing needs. 

Rather than compare heating and temperature 
control for British and American housing in 
terms of relative levels of housing adequacy, about 
which there remain great differences of opinion, 
one can choose another course—that of comparing 
space utilization. For this approach, conclusions 
can be only a little more definitive, since custom 
plays an important part in the use of space, 
whatever the temperature. 

By and large, in the United Kingdom, family 
living is around one hearth during the winter 
months—whether it be in the kitchen, a dining- 
sitting room, or a separate living room. The 
family living room is not usually the parlor, 


® Housing Manual, 1949, Technical Appendices, Ministry of Works, 1951, 
pp. 38-39. Daily mean temperature (average 1921-50) was 50 in England 
and Wales, varying from 42 in December to 62 in July, according to the 
Annual Abstract of Statistics, No. 95, 1958, table 2, p. 1. According to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1959 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1959), table 216, p. 167, normal mean temperatures for selected cities (1921-50) 
were as follows: 


Annual July December 
Atlanta, Ga 79 
Los Angeles, Calif. 73 
Des Moines, Iowa 77 
68 
75 
ee ae ae ee 78 


10 Two tiers of masonry separated by a continuous air space not less than 2 
inches wide. 

i For the United States inventory, see 1950 Census of Housing, loc. cit.; 
for current construction, see New Housing and Its Materials, 1940-56 (BLS 
Bull. 1231, 1958), table 1, pp. 29-30, and table 10, p. 41. This bulletin also 
gives other data on the characteristics of current construction; annual re- 
Ports of the Housing and Home Finance Agency show characteristics of new 
housing built with FHA-insured mortgages. 
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front room, or entertaining place. The latter, if 
available, is not ordinarily heated except on 
special occasions or for particular guests. The 
whole family and all other guests normally sit in 
the family living room. The bedrooms are used 
only for sleeping. Thus, during the winter— 
4 to 5 months of the year—most of the relatively 
generous space provided in the average British 
home is not used for family living. ” 

This contrasts with the typical American home, 
where social custom and the economy, conven- 
ience, and availability of heating facilities rein- 
force one another, and the entire house ordinarily 
is used throughout the year. Recently, the recrea- 
tion, play, or game room has been added to many 
middle-income homes, so that the living room 
may be enjoyed by some of the family and the 


% The following are illustrative: ‘We have the enormous advantage over 
most civilized countries in the amount of space we allot to our houses for 
workers, but we throw away that advantage through our egregious failure in 
warming that space. At present, many parlors in houses of the 3-bedroom 
type are mere junk rooms, or at best, cold spaces decorated with unsuitable 
furniture. If they could be warmed without the labor and expense of an extra 
fire, the parlor or its equivalent would flourish more in Britain, and it would 
be of value to the family. Iam not saying this in defense of the parlor as such, 
or it must be justified in use; but it must be made clear that in many other 
countries the craving is for a living room of any kind, whereas with us dis- 
cussion ranges round the need for an ertra living room, and our failure is due, 
not to lack of space, but to lack of warmth.’”’ J. M. Mackintosh, Housing and 
Family Life (London, Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1952), pp. 4-5. 

In describing some of the problems of the wage earner’s son who wants to 
pursue his education and get on in the world, Richard Hoggart, in his book 
on working-class people in Northern England, The Uses of Literacy (Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, Ltd., 1957), has the following tosay 
(p. 244): 

“Since everything centers upon the living room, there is unlikely to bea 
room of his own; the bedrooms are cold and inhospitable, and to warm them 
or the front room, if there is one, would not only be expensive, but would 
require an imaginative leap—out of the tradition—which most families are not 
capable of making. There is a corner of the living-room table. On the other 
side, Mother is ironing, the wireless is on, someone is singing a snatch of song 
or Father says intermittently whatever comes into his head. The boy has to 
cut himself off mentally, so as to do his homework, as well as he can. In 
summer, matters can be easier; bedrooms are warm enough to work in: but 
only a few boys, in my experience, take advantage of this.” See also pp. 
22-23 and p. 28 for some further insights into the house and the way in which 
the family lives in it. 

See also J. M. Mogey, Family and Neighborhood (Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1956), pp. 21-25. 

8 Report of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government for the period 
1950-51 to 1954, p. 10. About 7 in 10 of the dwellings completed in 1950 were 
of the 3-bedroom type. Local authorities were responsible for about 80 
percent of all new housing in that year. 

4 New Housing and Its Materials, 1940-56, op. cit., table 1, p. 27. One- 
family houses were 83 percent of the total of new dwelling units started in 
1950, and about 89 percent in 1955 and 1956. 

18 Local authorities have built a declining proportion of the new houses in 
Britain in recent years, but until 1958, more than half, as Part II of this article 
will indicate. 

16 Ministry of Local Government and Planning, Circular 38/5) of April 28, 
1951; Ministry of Housing and Local Government, Circular 70/51 of November 
27, 1951, and Circular 37/52 of April 1, 1952; Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, Houses 1952: Second Supplement to the Housing Manual, 1949. 

17 See recent annual reports of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. 
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recreation room by the others, usually the children, 
during leisure hours. Thus, the children’s bed- 
rooms, used before for sleep, study, and play, now 
can sometimes be relieved of one purpose. 


Amount of Space. Neither the United States nor 
the United Kingdom provides data which describe 
the housing inventory in terms of the amount of 
floor space per unit. Yet, this type of measure 
permits a much more meaningful comparison of 
housing space than the number of rooms per unit, 
because of the variable size of rooms and the prob- 
lems of defining a room. New housing, however, 
has been described in terms of floor space, but 
usually only for units built in selected years of 
the 1950’s. 

On the average, British postwar housing was 
more spacious early in the decade than the Ameri- 
can, as measured by square feet of livabie floor 
space, but a sharp reversal had occurred by 1954. 
In 1950, the average three-bedroom house com- 
pleted in England and Wales by local authorities 
contained 1,050 square feet, '* compared with 983 
square feet for all nonfarm one-family houses 
started in the United States that year. In 1954, 
American new nonfarm one-family houses aver- 
aged 1,140 square feet, and the average rose to 
1,170 and 1,230 in 1955 and 1956."* On the other 
hand, new local authority three-bedroom houses in 
England and Wales averaged about 915 square 
feet in these years. The decline in space in new 
British homes reflects Government policy to reduce 
housing costs, the savings from which could be 
diverted to other urgent economic needs. The 
objective was largely to cut circulating rather than 
living space, with emphasis placed, for example, 
on reducing passageways and the number of 
entries. Thus, there might be no separate access 
from hall to kitchen. '* 

In addition to the decline in the size of new 
three-bedroom houses, local authorities have been 
building an increasing proportion of one- and 
two-bedroom dwellings. This has been a matter 
of public policy also, implemented by special 
subsidies and directed toward providing for the 
increasing number of elderly and small households 
in need of separate dwellings they canafford.” 
In this way, although the average space per 
dwelling unit may have declined even more, com- 
pared with the U.S. average for all new one-family 
houses, the space per person would not necessarily 
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have been affected and a better distribution of 
house room is undoubtedly being attained. 

A similar trend is evident in the United States, 
where the proportion of new one-family homes 
started has dropped markedly since 1955—from 
90 to about 80 percent of all new nonfarm dwelling 
units started."* The corresponding increase in 
apartment building reflects the large market in 
America for small independent dwellings on the 
part of retired and newly married couples and 
single people, in an economic climate of high and 
rising incomes and expanding pension schemes. 

There are no figures on the square footage of 
private British housing, which, by 1958, con- 
stituted about half the total. Authorities con- 
sulted in England ” state that most speculatively 
built homes for sale—the vast majority of the 
private total—have provided about the same or 
very little more space than the public, or council, 
houses in the postwar years so far. To some 
extent, this is accounted for by homebuilding 
controls early in the decade, but to a degree also 
by popular demand for modest conservative 
design, which middle-income families can afford 
and with which they are familiar. Doubtless, 
however, the average square footage has increased 
recently in response to climbing real disposable 
income, a large pent-up demand, and freedom 
from controls—canceled completely late in 1954.” 

In comparing the space of dwellings, the 
presence of a basement takes on some significance. 
Many American homes, but few British dwellings 
built since 1914, have a basement of the sort that 
can be devoted —in addition to dead storage—to 
tinkering, hobbies, laundering, or even to play, 
study, or guest space. Where basements are not 
common in the United States, as in the South 
and West, a utility room is frequently provided; 
it probably serves the same function as the 
British store (storage or utility room), which is 
a regular feature of virtually every house and 
apartment in the United Kingdom. The latter, 
in addition to storing household items, holds the 
coal bin instead of the ubiquitous American fur- 
nace. It is included in the computation of square 
feet of floor space, as is the utility room in the 
United States. However, the basement is not. 
Thus, considering that approximately 4 in 10 new 
nonfarm American houses were built with a full or 
partial basement during the 1950’s (more in 
earlier years when the basement was more pop- 


ular), American families (at least the majority 
living in single-family houses) probably have 
more house space at their disposal than their 
British counterparts. Even in the utility-room- 
store comparison, the furnace and hot water 
heater often take less room than a bin of coal 
and, being more compact and tidier, leave more 
space for other uses. 


Finishing of the House and Grounds. In addi- 
tion to the store, sometimes attached and some- 
times a separate structure in the back garden, vir- 
tually every British house has a larder. This is 
almost always a room off the kitchen, usually 
on the coldest side, although in apartments (flats) it 
may be a cupboard backing on the north. Perish- 
able and other foods are stored in the larder, 
usually without special refrigeration. 

About 10 percent of British households own a 
mechanical refrigerator." Since reduction in 1959 
of the heavy purchase tax on such types of eouip- 
ment, sales have risen enormously, and to quote 
the Economist, “the process of mechanizing her 
[the British housewife’s] less interesting chores is 
well begun.” In the United States, virtually 
every dwelling unit has a refrigerator, so that it 
was considered unnecessary to inquire about it in 
the 1960 census. In 1950, 80 percent had a 
mechanical refrigerator, and in 1940, 44 percent.” 

British dwellings ordinarily are not equipped 
with screens against insects. Blinds are little 
used also—either pulldown shades or venetian or 
jalousie-type blinds. Household curtains or drap- 
eries screen the interior and protect it from the 
cold and damp that may penetrate the window 
area. 

In two or more story dwellings, the ground floor 
is finished with tile or parquet, usually over a 
cement slab, but all other floors are commonly of 
unfinished softwood, to be covered by the owner 


18 For recent and historical statistics on new dwelling units started in the ‘ 
United States, see Nonfarm Housing Starts, 1889-1958 (BLS Bull. 1260, 
1959). Current data on new housing starts are published monthly by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

19 Officials of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government and the 
Ministry of Works and representatives of the National Federation of Regis- 
tered Homebuilders. 

® Throughovt the postwar period, until November 1954, there were limits 
on the size and cost of the private houses that could be built, but these were 
gradually relaxed. After 1952, houses of up to 1,000 square feet could be 
given licenses without question. By 1953, licenses were issued automatically 
to any private person wishing to build a house of up to 1,500 square feet, and 
to private builders wishing to build up to 50 such houses at any one time. 

21 The Economist, Aug. 15, 1959, p. 447. 

22 1950 Census of Housing, Vol, I, table R, p. xxxv. 
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or tenant, who usually furnishes such rooms with 
linoleum or rugs. 

in the continental manner, the wardrobe is 
taken for granted as a regular item of bedroom 
furnishings in Britain, and clothes closets are 
rarely built in, except in relatively expensive houses 
constructed for sale or on private contract. 

In contrast, in America, window and door 
screens, shades, finished floors, and at least one 
clothes closet in each bedroom are usually integral 
parts of the house, supplied by the builder, owner, 
or landlord. At least one.fireplace, usually un- 
necessary for heating in America, is found in a 
substantial percentage of the new one-family 
houses and is admittedly chiefly for pleasure and 
show. 

The practice is usually followed in America, 
also, of supplying the tenants or owners of new 
homes, especially houses operatively built for sale, 
with seeded or sodded lawns and ornamental 
shrubs as a start to the garden. In Britain, the 
dirt is freshly spaded, but that is all; in fact, many 
prefer to prepare their own gardens. 

As with so many characteristics of the housing 
in both countries, availability and cost of materials 
are predominant influences, intermixed however 
with national and regional custom. This is es- 
pecially true of exterior and interior wall construc- 
tion and materials. The almost universal use of 
solid masonry in the United Kingdom, where much 
of the lumber must be imported and fire regula- 
tions often forbid its use, may be compared 
with the wide variety of frame, masonry, and 
veneered exterior construction in the United 
States. Frame construction with wood or other 


2% There is, in fact, British resistance to other forms of exterior construction 
than brick, even when available at comparable cost; and a tendency to have 
the house look like the traditional masonry house, even when it is not, ac- 
cording to Non-Traditional Housebuilding, op. cit., chs. 23 and 24. For ex- 
terior construction of American houses, see New Housing and Its Materials, 
1940-56, op. cit., and particularly pp. 11-14 for a discussion of regional pref- 
erences. 

% The British statistics cover England only, the scope of the Rowntree 
Trust Housing Study, but these characteristics are quite general throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Percent of dwel- 
ling units in the 
inventory 
Eng- United 
land States 
Single dwelling unit, detached 68 
Single dwelling unit, attached 2 
Semidetached 
Terraced 
Apartment, flat, other 

Source: For England, Rowntree Trust Housing Study, 1958, and for 

the United States, National Housing Inventory, 1956, op. cit., table 1, p. 15. 


facing undoubtedly predominates in the American 
housing inventory. However, the use of masonry, 
which is more expensive on the whole in America, 
has been growing, and by 1956, solid masonry or 
masonry on frame construction accounted for 
about half the total of all new nonfarm one-family 
houses started. Well over half of all new apart- 
ment structures built in recent years are of this 
type. 

Interior walls are plastered in Britain almost 
universally, to a large degree because satisfactory 
types of wallboard are not yet in economical pro- 
duction. On the other hand, availability of 
attractive wallboards at relatively low cost has 
influenced a marked shift in the United States 
from the use of plaster to various types of wall- 
board materials. In 1940, 90 percent of new 
American houses were built with plastered walls, 
but this proportion had been halved by 1956. 


Type of Structure and Homeownership 


Most British and American households live in 
one-family houses—77 percent of all those in Eng- 
land and about 70 percent of the Americans. 
The majority of the English one-family houses 
are semidetached or in rows (called ‘‘terraced’’), 
whereas one-family houses in the United States 
are almost universally detached structures.* 

The strong preference for single-family houses 
in Britain creates what to Americans appears to 
be an anomaly: that more single-family houses 
there are rented than are owned by their occu- 
pants. By contrast, only about 15 percent of the 
single-family houses in the United States are 
tenant occupied. It would be safe to say that 
few of the presently tenant-occupied one-family 
houses in the United States have been built in 
the past two decades, when virtually all the rela- 
tively small proportion of housing built to rent 
has taken the form of apartment structures, 
usually with five or more flats. Apartments also 
predominate in the new private rental housing in 
Britain. The local housing authorities, however, 
build largely single-family dwellings to let. Al- 
most 80 percent of all council tenants in England 
were in single-family structures in 1958—almost 
1 in 10 of them in detached houses, about half in 
semidetached structures, and the remainder in 
terraces. In comparison, 90 percent of owner- 
occupied dwellings were single-family houses and 
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10 percent were flats or maisonettes (two-story 
apartments in a multifamily structure) .* 

Homeownership has expanded greatly in the 
United Kingdom since 1954, influenced by relaxa- 
tion of controls on private building and an enor- 
mous jump in real economic growth and incomes. 
Many families are buying existing houses as well 
as new ones. Whereas about 3 in 10 dwellings 
were owner occupied in 1954, the figure is about 
4in 10 today.” It was about 2 in 10 in 1937-38. 
This rate of increase may be compared with the 
rise of homeownership from 56 to 58 percent from 
1954 to 1959 in America, for nonfarm families.” 
At the same time, of course, the percentage of 
nonfarm dwellings owner occupied in the United 
States has never fallen far below 40 percent at 
any time in this century, and for all occupied 
dwelling units, the ratio has normally been well 
above 40 percent. 

The recent marked advances in homeownership 
in the United Kingdom reflect important social as 
well as economic changes. Obviously, home- 
ownership is now a stated and attainable goal 
among workers’ families, as it has been for a long 
time in the United States. In earlier decades, 
most British wage-earner families would have 
considered the possibility of homeownership re- 
mote and aspiration useless. The Rowntree Trust 
Housing Study found, in fact, that most of those 
who changed their status from tenant to home- 
owner between the summer of 1957 and of 1958 
were among heads of households who were manual 
workers. 

Homeownership in both countries, as is usual 
everywhere, rises with income, and because of 
income differentials, it rises with occupational 
status as well. In America, homeownership also 
shows a tendency to rise with increasing family 
size until the five-person family is reached. Thus 
it may be said to increase with estimated need 
by the family for a home of its own. In Britain, 
in contrast, because of a generally lower level of 
real incomes than in the United States,” the 
larger the family, the less homeownership. 

Chiefly because of the difference in real income 
levels, interwoven possibly to some indeterminate 
extent with variations in customary ways of 
living and spending, the range between occupa- 
tional groups in the prevalence of homeownership 


is wider in Britain than in the United States. 
Thus, in England,” the proportion of homeowner- 
ship among nonagricultural households in 1958 
varied from not quite one-fifth for the unskilled 
and service group of workers to about two-thirds 
for the business and professional groups. This 
may be compared with a range of from well over 
two-fifths to about two-thirds for Americans early 
in 1959. This disparity is doubtless narrowing 
rapidly, however, in view of the shift to home- 
ownership on the part of manual workers, cited 
above. 

In general, the relatively smaller incidence of 
homeownership in Britain compared with the 
United States appears to be more a function of 
lower incomes and availability of housing for sale 
than lack of aspiration. According to Oxford 
University’s Survey of Incomes and Savings in 
Great Britain in 1952, the number of owner occu- 
piers exceeded the number who had any other 
major assets. What is more, dwelling property 
was relatively of greatest importance to the work- 
ing class, among whom homeowners were found 
to be three times as numerous as those with sub- 
stantial amounts of liquid assets or even those 


% Rowntree Trust Housing Study. 

% Data for 1954 are from the Report of an Enquiry Into Household Ex- 
penditure in 1953-54, by the Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1957, 
and for 1958, from the Rowntree Trust Housing Study. For 1937-38, data 
are from Weekly Expenditures of Working-Class Households in the United 
Kingdom in 1937-38, by Ministry of Labor and National Service, 1941. 

” The only data for both farm and nonfarm United States are from the 
1950 Census and the 1956 National Housing Inventory, op. cit., which show 
that the proportion of owner occupation for the Nation between 1950 and 1956 
rose from 49 to 54 percent. The nonfarm data are from the 1959 Survey of 
Consumer Finances, Housing or Nonfarm Families (in Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, September 1959, Supplementary Table 1, p. 1107). 

% Single-person families are excluded in this discussion because of their 
great diversity and disparity as consumers from families of other size. Data 
for Britain are from Report of an Enquiry Into Household Expenditure in 
1953-54: for the United States, from Survey of Consumer Expenditures, 
1950 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953), mimeographed tables. 

%® See Deborah Paige and Gottfried Bombach, A Comparison of National 
Output and Productivity of the United Kingdom and the United States 
(Joint Study of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation and 
the Department of Applied Economics, University of Cambridge, Paris, 
OEEC, 1959). See also Milton Gilbert and Associates, Comparative Nat- 
ional Products and Price Levels (Paris, OFEC, 1958). 

® These data for England are from the Rowntree Trust Housing Study. 
From the 1953-54 survey of consumer expenditures in the United Kingdom 
as a whole, it is evident also that the incidence of homeownership varies with 
the geographic and socioeconomic complex of the parts of the United King- 
dom. For example, families of Wales and Northern Ireland show a higher 
incidence of homeownership than the average, and much greater than the 
Scots. The ratio for the Welsh and Northern Irish corresponds to that for 
the South of England, where incomes are, on the average, higher (Report of 
an Enquiry Into Household Expenditure in 1953-54, op. cit.). 

Data for the United States are from 1959 Survey of Consumer Finances, 
Housing of Nonfarm Families, loc. cit. 
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with cars.** In comparison, automobile ownership 
is more prevalent among the wage-earning and 
clerical group in the United States than home- 
ownership or ownership of substantial liquid 
assets.®* 

The incidence of homeownership by income 
group varied from 21 to 49 percent among all 
households in the United Kingdom and from 44 
to 72 percent among nonfarm families in the 
United States. Only the highest 10 percent in 
the income range in the United Kingdom ap- 
proached 50 percent of homeownership, whereas 
in the United States more than half of the nonfarm 
families were homeowners throughout the highest 
6 income deciles. 


| H. F. Lydall, British Incomes and Savings (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1955), pp. 102~103. 

32 See Survey of Consumer Finances for 1952 and subsequent years (Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System). 

33 The period 1953-54 is the latest for which at least broadly comparable data 
by income are available. The percent of homeownership, by income group, 
1953-54, is shown in the following table: 





United Kingdom United States 





Percent 
home- 
owners 


Income group 


Income group 
(gross, annually) 


\(gross, weekly) 





All groups 
£20 and over_. 


All groups...... 
$7,500 and over. 
$5,000-$7,499____ 
$4,000-$4,999____ 
$3,000-$3,999____ 
$2,000-$2,990__ __ 
$1,000-$1,999_._. 
Under $1,000___. 
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Source: For the United Kingdom, from Report ofan Enquiry Into House- 
hold Expenditure in 1953-54, op. cit., table 8, pp. 24-25; for the United States, 
from 1954 Survey of Consumer Finances, Purchases of Durable Goods and 
Houses in 1953 (in Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1954, Supplementary 
Table 13, p. 582). U.S. data cover only nonfarm families—h 
as of early 1954 and gross income as of 1953. 
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% Report of an Enquiry Into Household Expenditure in 1953-54, op. cit., 
table 4, p. 17, and Rowntree Trust Housing Study. 

38 Adding all public dwelling units started, irrespective of conversions, 
demolitions, and other losses, such as sales to private owners, and taking the 
result as a percentage of the total number of occupied and vacant dwelling 
units in 1958. 

% Under the Housing and Town Planning Act of July 31, 1919. For a dis- 
cussion of this and later housing acts and public housing policy of the interwar 
years, see Marian Bowley, Housing and the State, 1919-44 (London, G. Allen, 
1945). 

7 Ibid., table 2, p. 271. 

% The theory behind the public ‘‘crash’’ program was that public authori- 
ties were in a better position than private builders separately to plan and 
execute a program to provide the number of dwellings to rent in the places 
where needed and within the reach of tenants who could not afford to buy 
housing. Housing was needed in a hurry because of wartime scarcity and dev- 
astation, See Housing in Britain, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 


Public and Private Ownership 


The recent apparently rapid trend toward home- 
ownership in Britain has borrowed from private 
rather than public tenancy. Available statistics 
indicate that about as large a proportion of all 
households in the United Kingdom probably were 
in rented council housing in 1958 as in 1953-54— 
or approximately 20 percent. In 1958, the re- 
mainder were about equally divided, at least in 
England, between other tenants and owner 
occupants.* 

This is in sharp contrast with the United States, 
where virtually all housing is privately built and 
owned. It can be estimated roughly that by the 
end of 1958, a maximum of 1 percent of the 
American housing inventory was in public hands.® 
Publicly built housing has rarely exceeded 6 per- 
cent of the total in any one year in the United 
States, and then not very significantly and only 
in wartime. 

Active construction of housing by local public 
authorities in the United Kingdom to meet gen- 
eral housing needs (as differentiated from special 
situations, such as slum rehabilitation) was begun 
right after World War I as a means of dealing with 
the critical postwar housing shortage. The pro- 
gram was confined to working-class homes and 
was financed largely by general Exchequer sub- 
sidies both for construction and to cover the 
difference between what tenants could afford to 
pay and an economic rent. Under the varied 
housing legislation enacted from 1919 until the 
beginning of World War II, a total of 1,111,700 
local authority dwellings were constructed in 
England and Wales—about 28 percent of all new 
housing. There was no year in this period in 
which public housing rose to as much as half the 
total of homes completed; it was usually sub- 
stantially less than this.*7 In the post-World War 
II period, however, public housing was relied upon 
almost exclusively to meet another and worse 
crisis. The public authorities were put in charge 
of house construction and of the allocation of 
housebuilding resources. The policy was imple- 
mented by generous subsidies toward current 
building costs and rents, continuation of wartime 
rent control, allocation of scarce materials, and 
restrictions on private building.® 
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In 1952, there began a gradual relaxation of 
controls over private building, which was finally 
discontinued at the end of 1954. By 1959, new 
public housing was a little less than half of all new 
dwelling units completed.” Rent control still 
continued on about one-third of all dwelling units 
in Britain in 1958. Controlled units are privately 
owned since council houses are not under rent 
control. Units under control constituted about 
6 in 10 of all tenant-occupied units. In 1957, 
relatively high priced private dwellings were de- 
controlled, a schedule of higher rents was per- 
mitted for others, and controls were discontinued 
in the case of units for which tenancies changed.“ 

In the United States, all vestiges of postwar 
public control and licensing of new housebuilding 
were removed by 1948, and national rent control 
was discontinued in 1953.” 

Until 1949, the general program of public con- 
struction of new housing in Britain was limited 
formally to workers, but the Housing Act of 1949 
removed restrictions on the income groups or 
classes for whom local authorities may provide 
housing, whether by new building or by purchas- 
ing, converting, or altering suitable existing houses 
or buildings. They also may construct shops and 
recreation or other facilities with which to com- 
plete housing estates or developments. These 
facilities usually continue under public owner- 
ship; the shops and other commercial space are 
leased to private firms. 

Under the New Towns Act of 1946, whole new 
communities—including commercial, industrial, 
and community facilities, as well as housing— 
have been constructed, in some places almost from 
no nucleus whatsoever, by public development 
corporations under long-term loans from general 
Exchequer funds. Most of the present 15 New 
Towns, ranging in planned size from 10,000 to 
80,000 in population, have been designed and are 
located to attract so-called overspill population 
from the London and Glasgow areas as part of the 
British overall program of town and country 
planning. Others, however, offer solutions to 
housing problems created by the needs of local 
industry. In two illustrative cases, Corby in 
Northamptonshire and Glenrothes in Fife, the 
towns serve the employment needs of the steel and 
coal industries, respectively, while providing 


diversified employment for many other types of 
workers. By the end of 1958, 66,861 new dwelling 
units had been completed in the New Towns, 
which are eventually to house a population of well 
over 500,000. Some of the housing was con- 
structed for rent or sale to managerial, professional, 
and executive personnel in the community, as well 
as for the workers in offices, stores, and industry. 

Thus, the United Kingdom has emphasized 
public planning and provision for what is deter- 
mined to be the more critically needed housing, 
when, in the estimation of those responsible for 
policy, the job could not be left to private enter- 
prise. Almost all of the actual construction has 
been by private contractors. 

Ability to pay for private housing, whether at 
controlled rents or otherwise, has not served as a 
criterion for selecting tenants in council housing. 
Many local authorities or councils have a system 
of allocating points to applicants on their waiting 
lists for new houses—and the waiting lists, in many 
urban areas particularly, continue to be long. In 
numerous areas, waiting lists have been closed. 
It is not unusual for applicants to wait 5 years or 
more for a council house. The points systems 
vary widely between places, but in general, they 
take account of such factors as overcrowding, the 
suitability and quality of the present housing, and 


%* The public ratio is still very high in Scotland, where the housing need 
has been especially great. Under the Housing Subsidies Act of 1956, Ex- 
chequer housing subsidies were continued for Scotland and for certain special 
kinds of housing, such as for the elderly, and in connection with slum clear- 
ance and rehabilitation. For all other housing, the Exchequer subsidy was 
removed, and local authorities were no longer required to contribute from 
their rates (local taxes). Taken from Housing Policy Since the War in 
England and Wales, by D. V. Donnison, unpublished manuscript. 

® Rowntree Trust Housing Study. Although council houses are not 
under rent control, they commonly let at between one-half and two-thirds of 
the rent a private landlord could charge. This is because council houses are 
subsidized both by the national and local government. See C. F. Carter and 
A.D. Roy, British Economic Statistics (Cambridge, University Press, 1954), 
ch. IV, p. 19. 

4 Rent Act of 1957. See also D. V. Donnison, The Aftermath of the Rent 
Act in England (in Manchester Guardian, London, July 9 and 10, 1959). 

“ Construction and Housing, 1946-47 (BLS Bull. 941), pp. 18-25; George 8. 
Johnson, Trends in Residential Rents, 1950-55 (in Construction Review, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1956, pp. 4-8). See also annual reports of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Rent controls continued under 
State or local option in a few areas, some of them being major population 
centers, such as Boston, Philadelphia, and New York City. Currently, 
rent controls are in operation only in New York. 

*# The New Towns Grow, Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
and the Central Office of Information, 1957. See also annual reports of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government for England and Wales and the 
Ministry of Health for Scotland; and Stevenage: A Sociological Study of a 
New Town, by Harold Orlans (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1952), particularly ch. I, The Historical Background of the New Towns Act, 
pp. 3-34. 
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other elements of housing need. Some local 
authorities may add points or give weight to length 
of residence in the community and length of time 
on the waiting list. In some places, the latter 
criterion may be the only one used. Considera- 
tion is given to all, regardless of income, but 
assignment to housing is according to ability to 
pay, as well as the size of accommodations needed. 
By now, many local authorities have housing of 
all kinds in their supply and in varying neighbor- 
hoods, so that there is a wide rental range.“ 

The manner of setting rents differs greatly 
between local authorities. Some charge on the 
basis of cost to build, so that new housing rents at 
far more than older dwellings, regardless of their 
features. In many instances, a system of equali- 
zation has been developed between rents of older 
and newer properties taking into account size, 
facilities, and neighborhood; but still, older prop- 
erties usually rent for less than the new. In 
addition, in many places there is a rent sur- 
charge for families with incomes above stated 
maximums; in some few instances, such families 
may be requested to move into private housing. 
Rent rebate schemes also are in operation in a 
number of local authorities, which offer a schedule 
of reductions for families of very low income and 
take into consideration numbers of nonearning 
children at home and other relevant criteria. 
Thus, some of the subsidized housing commands 
an economic rent, especially in the case of families 
paying a rent surcharge, and occupancy of a coun- 
cil house or house in a New Town bears no neces- 
sary relation to family earning and status. 

These facts, compared with a few related facets 
of American public housing practices, illustrate 
the many notable differences between British and 
American public housing policy. The differences 
arise from a different economic, political, and 


« Besides Housing in Britain, op. cit., see Transfers, Exchanges, and Rents, 
1953, and Residential Qualifications, 1955, both issued by Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government; and Housing Statistics [for England and Wales], 
1957-58, Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (London, 
November 1958). 

4 For the history and details of public housing programs in the United 
States, see Robert M. Fisher, 20 Years of Public Housing (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1959). 


social history ; variations in the timing and urgency 
of housing crises; and the buying power of family 
incomes at the time of crisis. Thus, in contrast 
with the British, most of the small amount of 
public housing in the United States is low-rent 
housing built by local public authorities only for 
low-income families. When income exceeds the 
maximums established by a local public authority, 
using nationally approved criteria, the family is 
required to move. Income limits have, of course, 
increased along with the income structure of the 
nation. The rents are subsidized by Federal 
grants and local tax remission, but the construc- 
tion is financed almost entirely by the sale of local 
tax-exempt bonds or notes.” 

Only a very smal! amount of publicly financed 
and owned housing has been built in the United 
States for moderate-income families, chiefly under 
a few State and local laws. Most of the housing 
is in New York and other States in the East. 
Federal housing for military personnel—another 
kind of moderate-income housing, but for families 
without personal control over where they may live 
or when they must move—has gained in impor- 
tance in recent years. Since 1957, it is estimated 
to have constituted about half of all public housing, 
which, largely because of the military housing 
program, rose from a negligible quantity early 
in the 1950’s to about 3 percent of all new dwelling 
units started in 1959. 

During the critical housing shortage of the early 
postwar years, emphasis in promoting new home- 
building and channeling it into avenues of greatest 
need was through a system of materials and hous- 
ing priorities and price controls, incentives to 
private builders and investors under liberalized 
mortgage insurance provisions of the National 
Housing Act (lower downpayments and longer 
maturities), and gradual relaxation of rent con- 
trols. Permanent-type public housing was insig- 
nificant in quantity and continued to be provided 
almost entirely for low-income families. The re- 
mainder of the publicly provided housing during 
the emergency was of a temporary nature, not 
intended to enter the permanent housing stock, 
and made available as a stopgap measure. 





Extent of 
Incentive Pay 
in Manufacturing 


L. EARL LEwIs* 





DesPITE THE impressive number of books and 
articles that are added each year to the literature 
on incentive payment systems, little is known 
about the dimensions of incentive pay coverage. 
Major emphasis in the literature is placed on 
descriptions and classifications of incentive plans 
and comparisons among them of expected results. 
The absence of comprehensive statistics on the 
incidence of incentive pay has led in some instances 
to projections based upon the most fragmentary 
data. 

This article presents comprehensive estimates 
of incentive pay coverage in manufacturing, 
based upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study 
of factory workers’ earnings in May 1958.' 
Regional variations in the extent of incentive 
pay are examined mainly by reference to data 
obtained in separate Bureau occupational wage 
studies of selected manufacturing industries. 
Finally, the prevalence of incentive pay in various 
industries in 1945-46 and May 1958 is compared. 

Incentive wage plans in manufacturing are of 
two major types: (1) piece-rate plans, which 
link earnings directly to total units produced, 
and (2) production bonus plans, which provide 
extra payment for production in excess of a quota 
or for completion of a job in less than standard 
time. Under both types of incentive plans, pay- 
ments may be based on either individual or group 
performance. Incentive coverage is usually lim- 
ited to workers engaged in direct production; in 
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some establishments, however, plans have been 
extended to workers in indirect operations such 
as maintenance and custodial work.’ Integral 
to nearly all incentive wage plans is a rate guar- 
antee if the production standards are not met. 
For purposes of this study, all production and 
related workers eligible for incentive earnings 
have been counted as incentive-paid workers, 
regardless of whether they received above- 
guaranteed earnings. 


Incentive Pay Coverage in May 1958 


Of the 11% million production and related work- 
ers employed in the Nation’s manufacturing in- 
dustries in May 1958, 27 percent were paid on an 
incentive basis. Among the many industry groups 
(hereafter called industries) for which separate 
data are provided in table 1,° the proportion of 
production workers paid on an incentive basis 
ranged from approximately 70 percent in two 
men’s and boys’ apparel industries and the 
leather footwear industry to fewer than 10 percent 
in such large manufacturing industries as aircraft 
and aircraft parts, bakery products, beverages, 
commercial and newspaper printing, industrial 
chemicals, sawmilling, and millwork. 

In addition to the men’s and boys’ apparel in- 
dustries and the footwear industry, the incidence 
of wage incentive was also comparatively high in 
cigar manufacturing (66 percent), knitting mills 
(64 percent) the women’s outerwear industry 
(63 percent), and in blast furnaces, steelworks, and 
rolling mills (60 percent). Approximately half 
of the workers were paid on an incentive basis in 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 See Distribution of Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1958 (in Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1959, p. 764-768), or BLS Bull. 1252. Although the 
survey was designed primarily to measure the level and distribution of factory 
workers’ earnings, information was also obtained on the extent of incentive 
pay through the following inquiries: ‘‘Do you have a piecework, bonus, or 
other type of incentive plan? If yes, how many of the production (plant) 
workers are included in such plans?’”’ Thus, for purposes of the study, 
incentive wage plans were defined to include those systems whereby workers 
exercised some direct control over earnings. Nonproduction bonuses were 
not included. 

2 The broader coverage is found largely in establishments with group bonus 
systems in which a stipulated proportion of the incentive pay of direct 
workers is set aside for indirect workers. 

3 Data are provided for 73 separate industries employing approximately 
9 million of the estimated 11.2 million production and related workers em- 
ployed in all manufacturing industries in May 1958. Although insufficient 
data prevented separate estimates for the remaining industries, they are re- 
flected in the estimate for all manufacturing. 
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TABLE 1. 


NUMBER OF PRODUCTION AND RELATED WoRKERS AND PERCENT PAID ON AN INCENTIVE Basis! 1n SELECTED 


MANUFACTURING INDUsTRY Groups, UniTEp States, May 1958 
[Data relate to May 1958 unless otherwise indicated] 





Production 
workers 





SIC code ? and industry group 
Number} Percent 
(in thou-| paid on 
sands) | incentive 
basis 





SIC code ? and industry group 
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Bakery products 

——e and related products. 
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Miseulienseas food products. 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES — 


#5 


82 
ou 
Bes 


TEXTILE MILL PRopvuctTs 


Cotton textiles (Nov. 1954 ®) 

Synthetic textiles (Nov. 1954 *) 

Wool textiles (Sept. 1957 §) 

Knitting mills 

Dyeing = finishing textiles (Apr. 1956 ®) 
Carpets, rugs, and other floor coverings 
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SRERR 
-—weorwo 
Sxr2Vees 


APPAREL 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats... 


sseskis 
@Swmos-Cow 
BSESBr2 


Other fabrica textile products _ _. 

LUMRER AND Woop Propvucts 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated structural 

wood products. 
Miscellaneous wood products. 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

Household furniture. 

PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Paperboard containers and boxes 


PRINTING AND PURLISHING 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRopvucts 


Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 

Paints, pigments, and fillers_. 

Vi egetable and animal oils and fats_- 
Miscellaneous chemicals. 


BESSIS 
Saranw 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Footwear (except rub r) 
Handbags and small leather goods. 


wee 
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Stong, CLay, AND GLass 
Glass and 
y products. 
Pottery and related bos ge meen 


Concrete, gypsum, am 
Miscellaneous al 


SRR2RS 
ie kn 


PRIMARY METALS 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 
Iron and steel foundries. 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonferrous 
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Bes 8} 
ie kal ww 


- 


FARRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 


Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 
i a (except electric) and plumbers’ 


Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal stam, , and engraving.-- 
Miscellaneous fabri ’ metal products........... 


MACHINERY, Excert ELECTRICAL 


Agricultural machinery and tractors___ 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines pei devices. - 
Service-industry and household machine: 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


SE52 B 
Ccwomw ao 


ee 
SESSESS 
ew OFN 


as 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Electrical generating, + DS distribution, 
and industrial 


eB 
oO 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Motor vehicles and equipment (July 1957 ") 
Aircraft and 
Ship and boat building and repairing 


$2 


8a 
on 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Laboocteny, scientific, and engineering instru- 
ments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments. 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


Toys and sporting goods , 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions.........-.----_- 











! See text for definition of incentive wage plans and workers covered. 

2 As defined in the 1945 edition of the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, — by the Bureau of the Budget. 

3 Data based on the Bureau’s November 1954 occupational earnings study 
of cotton textile industries (see BLS Report 82). Included establishments 
employing 21 or more workers and primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton yarn (or thread) and broad-woven fabrics. 

4 Data based on the Bureau’s November 1954 occupational earnings study 
of synthetic textile industries (see BLS Report 87). Included establish- 
ments employing 21 or more workers and primarily en the manu- 
facture of synthetic yarn (or thread) and broad-woven fabrics. Mills manu- 
facturing textiles from a blend of synthetic and other fibers were included 
if mixture content was predominantly synthetic, except that mills manu- 
facturing mixtures containing 25 percent or more wool were excluded. 


5 Data based on the Bureau’s September 1957 occupational earnings st: 
of wool textile industries (see BLS Report 134). Included po Rd 
emplo 20 or more workers and primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of 700 yarn and broad-weven fabrics. 

6 Data based on the Bureau’s April 1 rig al earnings study of 
textile dyeing and finishing industries (see BLS Re 110). Included 
establishments employing 21 or more workers and ed in industry 


grou 
orate i based on Bureau’s July 1957 ee — study of the 


motor vehicles and motor vehicle LS Report 128 
for scope of survey; 28 percent of the workers in parts aon as compared 
with 2 percent in motor-vehicle plants, were paid on an incentive basis. 
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the leather tannning and finishing industry and 
three other apparel industries (women’s and 
children’s undergarments; children’s outerwear; 
and miscellaneous apparel and accessories). In 
most of these industries, a relatively high propor- 
tion of time is required to handle materials. 
Control over output, consequently, rests to a con- 
siderable extent with the worker, encouraging the 
use of wage incentives. In most industries in 
which the extent of incentive payment was com- 
paratively low (e.g., bakery products, beverages, 
cement, and industrial chemicals), production 
was largely machine paced. 

Some manufacturing industries are character- 
ized by a high degree of uniformity with respect 
to the method of wage payment that applies to 
particular occupations. In most of the apparel 
industries, for example, workers performing sewing 
operations are typically paid on a piecework basis, 
whereas cutters and markers are usually paid time 
rates. Within many other industries, however, 
notably those in the metalworking field, such 
uniformity in pay practice does not exist. Here, 
such factors as management preference, degree of 
standardization of products or work processes, 
and labor-management relationships determine 
whether time rates or incentive rates are employed. 
Thus, among machinery plants in the same labor 
market, some may have no incentive schemes, 
others may pay a minority of workers under 
piecework and/or production bonus plans, and still 
others may have substantial worker coverage 
under one or more incentive plans. 


Geographical Variations 


The design of the May 1958 survey did not per- 
mit the preparation of estimates on the extent of 
incentive pay by region. However, the Bureau’s 
industry-occupational wage survey program has 
developed some information on this subject. 
Table 2 shows regional data on the extent of in- 
centive pay from several industry studies con- 
ducted during the past few years. With few 
exceptions, regional percentages did not differ 
greatly from the national estimates in these in- 
dustries. Perhaps most striking are the substan- 
tially lower estimates of incentive work in the 
footwear and leather tanning industries in the 
Pacific region, and in wood household furniture 
production in the Pacific and Southeast regions. 

Labor market wage surveys conducted by the 
Bureau provide additional evidence that incentive 
pay plans are less frequently employed in Pacific 
Coast areas than in other large areas. Among 
17 large metropolitan areas for which all-manu- 
facturing estimates of incentive pay coverage 
were compiled during the winter of 1957-58, 
the percentages ranged from 8 percent in San 
Francisco—Oakland (and 10 and 13 percent, 
respectively, in Portland and Los Angeles—Long 
Beach) to 43 percent in Milwaukee.‘ From 30 
to 36 percent of the production workers in Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and St. Louis 
were paid under incentive plans. 


4 Wages and Related Benefits, 19 Labor Markets, 1957-58 (BLS Bull. 
1224-20). 


TABLE 2. PrERcent or PropvucTION AND RELATED WorRKERS PAID ON AN INCENTIVE Basis In SELECTED MANUFACTURING 
InpuUsTRIES STUDIED BY THE BuREAU oF LasBor Statistics, 1954-59, Unirep States anD Recrons ! 
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Wage studies conducted in machinery manu- 
facturing in 21 important labor-market areas 
during 1957-58 indicated that the proportion 
of plant workers paid on an incentive basis ranged 
from more than a third in Hartford, Milwaukee, 
and Pittsburgh, to less than a tenth in Dallas, 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), 
and San Francisco.® 


Comparison, 1958 and 1945-46 


A summary of incentive pay incidence prepared 
at the end of World War II indicated that, for 
56 manufacturing industries combined, 30 percent 
of the production and related workers were on 
incentive pay plans. A retabulation of the May 
1958 data was possible for these 56 industries 
although at some sacrifice of close correspondence 
between industry definitions for the two periods. 
This tabulation revealed that the proportion of 
incentive workers was unchanged.’ Changes did 


$ See Wage Structure: Machinery Manufacturing, Winter 1957-58 (BLS 
Report 139). 

*See Incentive Pay in American Industry, 1945-46 (in Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1947, pp. 535-538). Data for this study were obtained 
from a series of occupational wage surveys conducted by the Bureau during 
1945-46. Typically, establishments employing only a few workers were 
omitted from these surveys. Since incentive pay tends to be more common 
among larger establishments, the estimates may be slightly larger than 
those that would have been obtained if all establishments had been included. 

1’ The difference between the 27 percent estimate for all manufacturing 
and the 30 percent for 56 industries combined is accounted for, at least in 
large part, by the omission of some major, low-incentive industries (air- 
frames, printing, and sawmilling) from the 1945-46 wage survey program. 


occur, of course, within industries included in 
both tabulations. A special examination of 17 
industries showed that the percentage of workers 
paid on an incentive basis in 1958 differed from 
the earlier estimate by only 1 or 2 points in 4 
industries, had increased by 3 or more points in 
8 industries, and had declined by 3 or more points 
in 5 industries. 

It is difficult to attach much importance to 
any of the changes noted. It seems reasonable 
to conclude broadly that there has been little, 
if any, change in the proportionate use of incentive 
methods of wage payment in manufacturing as 
a whole or in most individual industries. If 
industries reduce the proportion of workers 
employed in indirect types of production jobs, 
which are usually paid on an hourly basis, through 
the installation of laborsaving devices, an upward 
shift in the percentage of workers paid on an 
incentive basis can occur without any change in 
policy. Conversely, installation of high-speed 
equipment can have the effect of reducing the 
number and proportion of workers employed on 
direct production and paid incentive wages. The 
various forces at play appear to have produced 
a comparatively stable situation with respect to 
the proportion of factory workers under incentive 
wage plans. There is no apparent reason for this 
situation to change markedly during the next 
5 years. 





According to the information [collected by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion from governments and from employers’ and workers’ organizations in a 
number of countries] concerning the effects of systems of payment by results, 
these systems have, in the great majority of cases, led to increased output, 
higher earnings for the workers and lower costs. 

Adverse effects on relations between management and workers or trade 
unions, on the health and safety of the workers or on the quality of products 
are reported in only a few cases. But experience indicates that such effects 
may result if care is not taken by the management and trade unions to see that 


appropriate safeguards are applied. 


—From Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 27: Payment by Results (Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1951), p. 149. 





Fifty Years of 
Labor Arbitration 
in Cleveland Transit 


DALLAS M YOouNG* 





In June 1910, a tripartite arbitration board for 
Cleveland’s transit system—composed of a judge 
and a union and a company member—treleased the 
first wage award in the system’s history. Through 
the intervening years, the transit company serving 
the Greater Cleveland area and the union of its 
employees have continued to submit their unre- 
solved labor disputes to final and binding arbi- 
tration. 

While transit patrons in New York City, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, and numerous other cities have been 
inconvenienced by strikes causing long interrup- 
tions in service, the Cleveland system has been 
shut down only 12 days (in five brief strikes) in 
50 years. Collective bargaining between the 
union and the Cleveland transit companies (both 
publicly and privately owned) has averted strikes 
in most of the negotiations since 1906. (No 
agreements were negotiated between 1924 and 
1933, when the company refused to recognize the 
union.) When hard bargaining was unsuccessful, 
the parties voluntarily referred their differences 
to ad hoc, tripartite arbitration boards or, more 
recently, to a permanent impartial umpire. 


Arbitration in Urban Transit 


Essential to a microanalysis of the Cleveland 
experiences are some observations about terminal 
dispute-resolving machinery in the urban transit 
industry of the United States. The rising inci- 
dence of arbitration clauses in manufacturing, 
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particularly since 1940, should not cause us to 
minimize the value of the judiciallike method of 
resolving disputes in the service industries, in 
government, or in other segments of our economy. 
The pioneering efforts of persons associated with 
urban transit and their continued—though some- 
times skeptical and critical—utilization of labor 
arbitration are especially noteworthy. 

When speaking of most industries it would be 
naive, if not ridiculous, to credit one person with 
the growth of arbitration. Not so in urban 
transit. William Daniel Mahon—who served 
524% years as international president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes of America 
prior to his retirement in 1946—was chief advocate 
of the terminal procedure. According to an 
excellent study by Dr. Alfred Kuhn: 


, Mahon. . . held a strong conviction that his 
union should settle all possible disputes without causing 
the public to suffer the inconvenience of a strike, and he 
fought consistently to make and keep arbitration the 
“cornerstone” of the union. At an early date, the 
International constitution was drawn so that no authorized 
strike could be called by any local division until after it 
had offered to arbitrate. Although this provision has by 
no means eliminated strikes by the Amalgamated, it has, 
along with the attitude of the leadership, led to a large 
number of arbitrations in the industry, and a relatively 
low strike rate. Until 1935, the Amalgamated was, for 
all practical purposes, the only union in the industry.' 
While the decision whether to use arbitration 
rested with the local union, there is little doubt 
that the strong feelings of President Mahon had 
their impact. 

No advocate on the company side exercised 
such proarbitration influence. Most of the com- 
panies in the industry employed relatively small 
numbers of workers. And even though some of 
the companies were members of employers’ 
associations—American Street Railway, founded 
in 1882; American Street and Interurban Railway, 
1905; American Electric Railway, 1910; and since 
1932, the American Transit Association—their 
resolution of labor disputes and their use or 
rejection of arbitration remained in the province 
of the individual company. 


*Associate Professor of Economics, Western Reserve University, and 
Umpire (since 1956) under the Cleveland Transit System’s contract with 
Division 268, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes of America. 

1 Arbitration in Transit, An Evaluation of Wage Criteria (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952), p. 5. 
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Recent transit labor relations agreements in 
major cities all contain some terminal reference 
point for some or most of the disputes arising 
thereunder. Examination of the contracts in 
17 large cities? suggests that provisions for the 
use of ad hoc arbitration are the rule and not the 
exception in urban transit, although some agree- 
ments specify recourse to establish public boards. 
Some systems use arbitration sparingly and only 
for resolving personal grievances; others submit 
contract-interpretation disputes with the specific 
limitation that the arbitrators have no power to 
add to, subtract from, or modify the existing 
agreement; and only a very small number provide 
. for arbitration of new contracts. 

After many years of experience with ad hoc 
boards—whose composition not only changed in 
numbers but whose members were also men from 
a multiplicity of backgrounds—Cleveland es- 
tablished a single umpire system. In practice, 
if not in theory, they have placed on the selectee 
power which is probably unmatched in a similar 
appointee in the urban transit industry. It is 
the only city of the 17 studied where the umpire 
arbitrates new contract terms and, although his 
decisions are subject to review, none has ever been 
modified or overruled. 


The Cleveland Experience 


Arbitration has long been generally accepted in 
matters affecting Cleveland’s transit system. 
Actions which ended the open and bitter conflicts 
between the propublic-ownership forces of Mayor 
Tom Loftin Johnson and the immediate, private 
system victors, included an arbitration finding 
on worth by Federal Judge Robert W. Tayler. 
The 1909 birth certificate* of the Cleveland 
Railway Co. stated: “The board of arbitration 
herein created shall have power to determine all 
questions, of every kind, character and descrip- 
tion, arising between the city and the railway 
company . . .; and the determination in writing 
of said board of any question submitted to them 
as aforesaid shall be final and binding .. .” 
And in the next decade, there were arbitration 

2 Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Seattle, and Toronto. 

# Ordinance 16238 A, Sec. 12. 

‘This and sub ts on labor-dispute arbitration are based 


on material from the Cleveland Transit System Central Files, unless other- 
wise indicated. 





findings on allocation of surplus funds, on power 
purchase contracts and abandonment of power 
houses, as well as on interest payment on capital 
investment.‘ 

The remainder of this article is directed toward 
labor-dispute arbitration. Over the last 50 
years, Cleveland transit has used three types of 
arrangements: (1) Ad hoc, tripartite boards (one 
member each, representing company, union, and 
the public); (2) Federal Government Boards; 
and (3) single, impartial umpires. The single 
umpire bas been used since 1946. Between 1910 
and 1946, labor disputes were referred to the 
Government Boards during the two World Wars, 
and tripartite boards were used during the re- 
mainder of the period except in the 9 years 
1924-33, when the company refused to recognize 
the union. 


Ad Hoc, Tripartite Boards 


In the 20-odd years when the privately owned, 
publicly regulated Cleveland Railway Co. used 
ad hoc boards, the disputes resolved by the 
boards included one schedule controversy, two 
discipline cases, and six wage disputes. By far 
the most serious conflicts were over wages. 


Scheduling. Typical of the nonwage arbitration 
case was one of the earliest, which arose in 1912. 


It involved layover time. More correctly, they 
involved layover time, because there were two 
arbitrations—one between the union and the 
company; the second, to effectuate the award, 
between the company and the city of Cleveland. 

The dispute arose under section 9 of the labor 
relations agreement then in effect between the 
Cleveland (Electric) Railway Co., and Division 
268 of the Amalgamated, which provided: “All 
schedules shall be so arranged so as to give not less 
than 4-minute layover at the end of each trip.” 
The board was asked to determine whether the 
schedule in force on the Superior Avenue line was 
such that it deprived the operatives of their 
layover. According to the unanimous decision, 
the evidence showed that despite an honest 
endeavor by motormen and conductors to run 
their cars according to schedule, the operatives 
had been unable to conform in about 8 out of 10 
trips, even after some stops had been eliminated. 
Accordingly, the board sustained the grievance. 
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In the succeeding hearing in the dispute between 
the company and the city, the arbitrators acted 
‘more or less in an advisory capacity.” This 
dispute was resolved by instituting two additional 
runs on the line in order to permit the full layover 
time. 


Discipline. Only two discipline cases were ever 
referred to the boards of arbitration. In a decision 
on January 9, 1913, in which four men had been 
charged, only one was found guilty; and the board 
ruled unanimously that the punishment was not 
unreasonable.’ The second case, in 1924, involved 
an employee discharged for “turning over found 
money to a claimant on his car, thereby breaking 
a company rule.” The arbitrators “found that 
no evidence of dishonesty was apparent but that 
indiscretion was shown and recommended re- 
instatement . and as a disciplinary measure 
that no pay be allowed for the period since 
his discharge.” 


Wages. The first wage award in the Cleveland 
transit system was made in June 1910, as indicated 
at the beginning of this article. The question of 
a wage increase for motormen and conductors was 
submitted to a three-man board under provisions 
of a contract executed on December 22, 1906. In 
its decision, the board awarded a wage rate of 
27 cents an hour for motormen and conductors 
during their first year of service and 30 cents an 
hour thereafter, effective as of June 15, 1910. 

In addition to that dispute, five other wage 
controversies—1923, 1924, 1934, 1936, end 1942— 
were referred to ad hoc boards between 1910 and 
1946. In the few years preceding the 1923 
arbitration, both increases and decreases in rates 
had been negotiated. The June 1, 1919, rate of 
60 cents an hour was increased to 75 cents effective 
May 1, 1920, after the union demanded a 30-cent 
increase. Heavy postwar losses in patronage, plus 
the fare maximum set by the ‘Tayler Grant,” ° 
forced a 15-cent-an-hour decrease, accepted by the 
union, effective May 1, 1921. Another 5-cent 
decrease reduced the hourly rate to 55 cents on 
May 1, 1922. 

Arbitration in 1923 was simple. The union 
asked for 15 cents. The board unanimously 
agreed on a 5-cent-an-hour increase. 

By startling contrast, the 1924 arbitration saw 
almost everything. The Cleveland Railway Co. 


requested arbitration on wages and on some work- 
ing conditions. Division 268 of the Amalgamated 
refused to arbitrate unless the number of board 
members was increased from three to five and 
the neutral member was selected by the Governor 
of Ohio. Ultimately, however, the fifth man was 
chosen by agreement between the company and 
union after their selected arbiters were unable to 
agree on a person. While the five-man board was 
weighing the evidence after the hearings, one of 
the company members charged that the chairman 
was biased, announced that the company would 
not abide by a decision, asked for the appointment 
of a new board, and withdrew from further dis- 
cussions. On June 3, the chairman and the two 
labor members awarded a 12-cent increase and a 
paid time allowance of 15 minutes for completing 
accident reports. Strike threats were met with 
temporary and permanent restraining orders. The 
litigation ended in the following decision by a 
three-man court, on June 3, 1924, which the Ohio 
State Supreme Court refused to review: 


1. The alleged contract between Local Union 268 of the 
Amalgamated . . . and the defendant is null and void and 
unenforceable, for the reason that the provision therein 
providing for a closed shop is against public policy. 

2. The Said alleged contract is indivisible. 

3. The alleged award of June 3d, 1924, is void for the 
reason that the defendant effectively revoked the submis- 
sion to arbitrate before the alleged award was made. 

4. The alleged award of June 3, is void because of fraud 
in the proceedings which was prejudicial to the defendant. 

5. The plaintiffs were not entitled to the relief sought. 

IT IS THEREFORE ORDERED, ADJUDGED, 
AND DECREED that the petition of the plaintiff be 
dismissed, and the defendant go hence without delay. 
IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that one-half of the costs 
be paid by each party, for which judgment is hereby 
rendered against them. To all of which plaintiffs except. 
Motion for new trial is overruled. Plaintiffs except. 


The company, thereupon, stated that a labor 
relations agreement no longer existed, that the 
working conditions would remain unchanged, and 
that wages would be increased by 5 cents an hour 
to 65 cents. 

The union did not obtain recognition again 


until July 1933. At that time, union demands 
were for a 25-percent increase in wages, which were 


5 The record does not indicate what charges had been placed against the 
men. 

6 The Tayler Ordinance, adopted in 1910, gave the companies a “‘service- 
at-cost” franchise, and established a flexible rate schedule under which 
rates were to be maintained at levels sufficient to cover costs, including 
a fair return on capital investment. 
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then 65 cents an hour, since two separate increases 
of 5 cents bad been offset by two decreases of 5 
cents each between 1924 and 1933. The union 
also requested a 10- instead of a 5-cent differential 
for one-man operators. Both changes were pro- 
posed to be effective on September 11. The 
negotiators were unable to agree, and a three-man 
board, with the company member dissenting, 
recommended an increase of approximately 15 
percent, effective January 1, 1934. 

No arbitral difficulties were encountered in the 
following 2 years. Minor rate adjustments were 
arranged by a bipartite group in 1935. A three- 
man panel recommended a 6-cent-an-hour raise 
in 1936. No further disputes went to arbitration 
until after World War II had begun. 

In the months immediately following the United 
States entry into World War II negotiations for 
both a new labor agreement and the city purchase 
of the Cleveland transit system were under way. 
In fact, a well-known New York arbitrator who 
was to play an important role in the work of the 
NWLB, Aaron Horvitz, was serving as chairman 
of an ad hoc labor arbitration board when the sale 
of the property to the city was effectuated. Ina 


decision of May 20, 1942, that board awarded a 


12.5-cent-an-hour wage increase. The private 
company made retroactive payments covering the 
increase for the period March 1 through April 28. 
Cleveland officials took the position that the city 
could not enter into a labor agreement with a 
union and refused to give legal force and effect to 
the arbitration award. In order to avoid a strike, 
the City Council on July 10 allowed a 10-cent 
increase. After further pressure, the council on 
October 5 granted the additional 2.5 cents. Sub- 
sequently, the City Court of Appeals held that the 
award of the arbitrator constituted a potential 
contractual liability assumed by the city, and all 
employees were paid retroactively to April 29. 


Federal Government Boards 


During both World Wars, transit disputes in 
Cleveland, as in other cities, were referred to the 
National War Labor Board. In the case of 
Cleveland, most of the disputes involved rather 
routine wage and hour issues, but one during 
World War I involved a “battle of the sexes.” 


1 In re Employees v. Cleveland Rail 
Labor Board (Washington, 1918). 


y Co., Docket No. 31, National War 





During the first war, the National War Labor 
Board—cochaired by William Howard Taft, the 
former President and later Chief Justice, and by 
Frank P. Walsh, the future Senator whose name 
was associated with wage and hour legislation— 
arbitrated one wage case involving Cleveland 
transit. With the help of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, it also mediated the ensuing dispute over 
the employment of women operators. In World 
War II, the War Labor Board participated in the 
settlement of a 1944 wage dispute through the 
Cleveland regional office. 


The First War Labor Board. The July 31, 1918, 
decision of the Taft-Walsh Board,’ approved sig- 
nificant adjustments in hours and wages. Pre- 
mium pay was to be allowed when swing, or split, 
shifts were not completed within 14 hours, under 
the formula: for the 15th hour, 15 minutes; 16th 
hour, 30 minutes; 17th hour, 45 minutes; 18th 
and successive hours, 1 hour each. Sunday and 
holiday runs were to be straight runs of no more 
than 8 hours. Operators on night runs were to 
work no more than 8 hours, with 10 hours’ pay. 
Furthermore, a 13-cent-an-hour increase was 
approved for motormen and conductors. In 
support thereof, the Board’s opinion stated: 


The wages provided for in this award are a very sub- 
stantial increase from the rates now paid. The highest 
wage now paid by the Cleveland company is 35 cents an 
hour—the amount herein fixed is 48 cents. This excep- 
tional increase is due to the fact that the wages paid by the 
Cleveland company were unusually low—5 cents below the 
average. The rates of fares which the Cleveland company 
is allowed to charge are not more than 4 cents a passenger. 
The street railway is operated under a contract for service 
at cost in which the fare was advanced from 3 cents to 4 
cents upon the auditor’s showing. By this method, the 
maximum was reached some time ago. The auditor’s 
showing of the receipts and expenditures of the company, 
which is completely under the supervision of city author- 
ities, makes it clear that, unless the fares are increased, the 
company will not be able to meet the great increase of 
operating expenses due to a rise in the price of needed ma- 
terial and equipment, and this present increase in the 
amount of wages to be paid. 

We have recommended to the President that special con- 
gressional legislation be enacted to enable some executive 
agency of the Federal Government to consider the very 
perilous financial condition of this and other electric street 
railways of the country, and raise fares in each case in 
which circumstances require it. We believe it to be a war 
necessity justifying Federal interference. Should this be 
deemed unwise, however, we urge upon the local authorities 
and the people of the locality the pressing need for such an 
increase adequate to meet the added cost of operation. 
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This is not a question turning on the history of the rela- 
tions between the local street railways and the municipali- 
ties in which they operate. The just claim for an increase 
in fares does not rest upon any right to a dividend upon 
capital long invested in the enterprise. The increase in 
fare must be given because the immediate pressure for 
money receipts now to keep the street railways running so 
that they may meet the local and national demand for their 
service. Overcapitalization, corrupt methods, exorbitant 
dividends in the past are not relevant to the question of 
policy in the present exigency. In justice, the public should 
pay an adequate compensation for a service which cannot 
be rendered except for war prices. The credit of these com- 
panies in floating bonds is gone. Their ability to borrow 
on short notes is most limited. In the face of added ex- 
penses which this and other awards of needed and fair com- 
pensation to their employees will involve, such credit will 
completely disappear. Bankruptcy, receiverships and 
demoralization, with failure of service, must be the result. 
Hence our urgent recommendation on this head.® 


In spite of the increased wages ordered by the 
WLB, the company said that it could not find 
enough men to operate its cars. On August 27, 
1918, female conductors were hired. Division 
268 protested and on September 4 served noticed 
that if women were not removed by 2 o’clock 
that day they would strike. A U.S. Department 
of Labor representative intervened, and, by agree- 
ment of the parties, the question was submitted 


to a two-man committee of the Department. On 
September 21, the committee announced that the 
conditions in the Cleveland labor market did not 
demand the employment of women as conductors 
and recommended that women not be employed 


after November 1. The women appealed to the 
WLB for restraining orders against the company’s 
discharging them and against the union’s inter- 
ference with their employment. The termination 
date for their employment was extended to 
December 1 by the Labor Department. The 
War Labor Board held a hearing in Washington 
on November 8 and on November 29, telegraphed 
“the company, the union and the employees to 
withhold the discharge of women now in the 
employ of the company in platform service 
pending a decision by the . . . War Labor Board 
upon the merits of the controversy.” The union 
again demanded that the women be discharged 
and struck over the issue on December 3. The 
Board, in response to an appeal from the mayor 
of Cleveland, immediately issued its decision, 
which recommended : 


That the Cleveland Railway Co. employ no more 
women for this service and that within 30 days they shall 
replace the present force of women by competent men; 
that during the 30 days no women shall be discharged 
except for cause, but if it is necessary to replace the 
women by men before that date, the women shall be paid 
full wages for the balance of the month. . . . This recom- 
mendation shall become effective as of December 3, 1918, 
and the month stated will end on January 3, 1919. 


The union and the company accepted this recom- 
mendation. The women again appealed to the 
Board, which then held another hearing and 
recommended, in March 1919, that they be 
permitted to continue working. The company 
refused, however, to accept this recommendation, 
citing its agreement with the union in December. 
Throughout this controversy, the Board and the 
Labor Department were in an exceedingly delicate 
position, since the Nation was then debating 
women’s suffrage. The Nineteenth Amendment 
was passed by Congress on June 4, 1919, and 
ratified on August 26, 1920. 


The Second War Labor Board. The 1942 Cleve- 
land transit wage dispute, discussed earlier, was 
settled after the National War Labor Board was 
created. 

Nearly 2 years later, the Cleveland Transit 
System and Amalgamated Division 268 again 
reached a bargaining impasse. On May 20, 1944, 
just 10 minutes before the men were to strike at 
midnight, the parties agreed to submit their 
differences to the Cleveland Regional War Labor 
Board for an advisory opinion. 

Board-approved adjustments in wages and 
working conditions followed the typical wage- 
stabilization pattern—tight on wages but with 
some leeway on other benefits. On August 24, 
that Board recommended a 2.5-cent-an-hour 
increase for two-man operations (to 99.5 cents) 
but no increase for the one-man operator (who 
was getting $1.065). Minor nonwage recommen- 
dations included one which allowed operators a 
premium of one-half time for work on a seventh 
consecutive day. In addition, overtime pay for 
all actual working time in excess of 44 hours each 
week and premium time for “spreads” over 11 or 
11% hours in 1 day were approved. 


*Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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Single, Impartial Umpires 


Some basic information about the decision- 
making responsibility in the Cleveland Transit 
System is prerequisite to an understanding of the 
impartial umpire arrangement. When the city 
acquired the system in 1942, it was placed in a 
Division of Municipal Transportation, in the 
Department of Public Utilities, and was managed 
by a commissioner. Within 6 months, the charter 
was amended to provide for a three-man (later 
five) transit board. “It is hereby declared to be 
the controlling legislative intent of the electors. . 
to provide for the supervision, management and 
control of its transportation under the control of 
a board.” * While some metropolitan systems 
have searched for reasons why their employees 
should not be permitted to organize and bargain 
collectively, Cleveland’s transit board permitted 
it. Because there was some question about the 
public body entering a contract with a union, the 
problem was resolved by calling the negotiated 
terms ‘Conditions of Employment.” Further- 
more, under the charter—and governing for any- 
one acting thereunder: “. . . the salary or com- 
pensation of employees of the transit system shall 
be in accordance with the prevailing rates of salary 
or compensation for services rendered under simi- 
lar conditions of employment and of vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement privileges for like 
employment in the industry generally and without 
reference to other departments or divisions of the 
city of Cleveland.” ” 

The man who was general manager of Cleveland 
Transit when the impartial umpire system was 
introduced—Walter J. McCarter—had been vice 
president in charge of operations for the prede- 
cessor company. His years of service had given 
him firsthand experience with each type of dispute 
settlement discussed in this article. At the 1946 
meeting of the American Transit Association, 
Mr. McCarter explained: 


We have set up an impartial umpire. That impartial 
umpire in our case was agreed upon, and must be agreed 


* Charter of the City of Cleveland (as amended) with Separate Excerpts 
Relating to Operation, Management, and Control of the Cleveland Transit 
System, March 1944, p. 5. 

10 [bid., p. 7. 

11 Proceedings of the American Transit Association, 1946, pp. 175-176. 

” Transit Resolution, No. 115-46, adopted Jan. 24, 1946. 

8 Ibid., No. 1657-46, Nov. 21, 1946. 


upon, at least 45 days prior to the submission of any wage 
demand or demands for change in conditions. He is paid 
a retainer, and . . . it is his duty to become acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the transit industry [whether] he 
ever hears a dispute or not. . . 

He is employed on an annual basis. Any decision that 
he makes he has to live with. . .. in the community 
during the term of his office. . . . If he makes a decision 
that makes necessary an adjustment in fare, it is his respon- 
sibility to tell the public that his decision did cause that 
particular situation. 

Also we have set up this technique so that by having a 
permanent umpire there is no retroactive pay. A decision 
must be made as of the date of the end of the contract. 
The demands of the union must be in 60 days prior to the 
end of the contract. We must negotiate for at least 30 
days. If we cannot reach an agreement, then the umpire, 
under the rules, must take the case and must bear the full 
responsibility. Any grievance during the year must have 
been negotiated between the management and representa- 
tives of the employees for at least 10 days before it can be 
submitted to the umpire. Neither side can flare up in 
the heat of the moment and say, ‘We are going to take 
that to the umpire.” It puts a premium on direct 
negotiations." 

Under the law, ultimate responsibility for 
employment conditions was placed on the transit 
board. Opinions of the impartial arbitrators, 
therefore, were advisory recommendations to the 
board. In practice, over 14 years, all findings 
and awards of umpires have been adopted by the 
transit board without modification. 

Four impartial umpires—three attorneys and 
an economist—have served since January 1, 1946. 
Selection of the umpire, as well as a successor, is 
made by the parties while they are not in dispute. 
The umpire is permanent, rather than ad hoc, in 
nature, but either or both parties may ask for the 
removal of the arbiter on a given day each year. 
Umpires have served periods ranging from 2% to 
more than 4 years. 

Payment for service rendered by the umpire 
has been on a retainer-plus basis. The first 
contract called for $2,000 per annum, plus $75 
per day of service, providing the aggregate per 
diem compensation should not exceed $1,750 per 
year.' A modification in 1946 provided for a 
$5,000 retainer “for which 20 days’ service is to 
be rendered,” after which the per diem rate was 
to be $200." Since April 1950, a $3,000 annual 
retainer has been paid the umpire “for making 
himself available to the parties, and for becoming 
familiar with working conditions between the 
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parties, and the practices of the transit industry, 
with an additional compensation of $75 (a like 
amount to be paid by the union) per day to be 
paid for each day of proceedings, without regard 
to the number of such days.’’ 

The following tabulation summarizes activities 
under the impartial umpire system: 


Type of dispute 
Grievances, 

Grievances, contract in- New 
personal terpretation contracts 
1946 
Jan. 1, 1946—Apr. 15, 1950__- 0 13 1947 
1949 
Apr. 16, 1950-Apr. 15, 1953__ 0 1 1952 
Nov. 15, 1953-Apr. 15, 1956_ 0 0 1955 
Apr. 16, 1956 0 1 1956 


The almost unbelievable record of no personal 
grievances and the dearth of contract interpreta- 
tions reaching the impartial umpire warrant 
additional analysis. So, too, does the high in- 
cidence of new contract disputes which have been 
referred to arbitration. 

Answers to the following questions, though 
necessarily summary in nature, are relevant to the 
personal and contract interpretation issues: 





Date of umpire service 


A. How many workers does the Cleveland Transit System 
employ? 

Dec. $1, 1942 Dec. 81, 1959 

2, 849 

1, 719 

1, 130 


What are the grievance steps? 


For All Employees: 
1. Foreman 
2. Department head 
3. Director of Personnel 
4. Appointing agency (General Manager, General 
Counsel) 
5. Transit Board 


For Members, Amalgamated Division 268: 
Same as for others except that step 5 is considera- 
tion by the impartial umpire and step 6, by the 
transit board. 


How are grievances handled under the procedures? 


Over the years, the union officers have been aggres- 
sive, outspoken, and responsible. Management has 
a reputation of competence and firm fairness. 

By and large, procedures are informal at the first 
three stages. Any of three full-time union officers 
or any member of the executive board may bring a 
grievance. No attempt has ever been made to record 
and classify each matter discussed in steps one and 
two. To do so might destroy the great value of the 


informality. At and beyond step 3, written records 
are made. In 1959, cases were handled at steps 3 
and/or 4, as follows: 

1. Contract interpretations issues: Twelve cases 
were heard involving such matters as individual wage 
rates and job classifications, scheduling, vacations, 
seniority, and local working conditions. Three were 
denied; the others were adjusted satisfactorily or 
carried into 1960. 

2. Discharges: Ten cases arose because of such 
issues as poor accident records, unbecoming conduct 
with passengers, absences, and intoxication. Seven 
were denied; three of the aggrieved were reinstated. 


The key seems to have been: Each side has learned 
how to speak out, how to listen, and how to make | 
decisions. 

The recent contract arbitration record is sus- 
ceptible to different interpretations. If a high 
incidence of cases going to the umpire—and hence 
a small number resolved by bargaining—is 
synonymous with failure, Cleveland’s experience 
has surely been that. Only two of eight con- 
tracts have been negotiated since 1946. If, on 
the other hand, continued service by the company 
and the union and their willingness to operate 
under the umpires’ decisions are the criteria, 
Cleveland has been amazingly successful. It can 
surely be said that both sides are aware of the 
realities of life for urban transit. They under- 
stand that the system, by charter, must be 
economically self-sufficient in that the full costs 
must be paid by the rider. (Since 1942, CTS 
has been unsubsidized.) They also know that 
since the days of Tom L. Johnson and the 3-cent 
fare, Cleveland’s citizens have been actively and 
alertly concerned with the cost and quality of 
urban transit service. 

Paradoxically, the longest Cleveland transit 
strike in the last 50 years occurred in 1949 over 
conflicting interpretations of an umpire’s decision. 
It was undoubtedly a case of: “It couldn’t happen 
here. But it did!” In his excellent study of the 
strike, Joseph Krislov concluded: “Wiser and more 
temperate men could have prevented this strike. 
It is certain that the strike was prolonged need- 
lessly. To place the responsibility for the affair 
at the feet of others is a simple and fruitless task. 
As long as men remain the imperfect creatures that 
they are now, they will continue to act hastily, 
illogically, and irrationally.” ** Just as it ap- 

4 Ibid., No. 501-50, May 18, 1950. 


is Joseph Krislov, The Cleveland Transit Strike of 1949 (in Personnel 
Administration, Vol. XIII, No. 2, November 1950, pp. 25-30). 
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peared that the issue had been resolved, after 
weeks and months of procrastination by the parties 
and failure to resolve the conflict, some transit, 
union, and public personalities flexed some 
muscles. At midnight, 3 days before Christmas, 
the men overwhelmingly voted to strike imme- 
diately. But for the continued operation of the 
Shaker Rapid Transit and some small bus com- 
panies operating from outside the city, Cleveland 
remained without public transit until late on 
December 27. Cooler heads then prevailed; no 
court action was taken for violation of the Ohio 
“no strike by government employees” law. There 
is some reason to believe that “clearing the air,” 
while inconvenient and disturbing at the time, 
contributed much toward mature bargaining and 
better use of the arbitration process in the 1950’s. 

The most recent arbitration of a new contract 
took place in 1956. After 10 days of hearings on 
wages and 5 on other issues, after 110 exhibits on 
wages and 105 others, the umpire recommended, 
in brief: (1) A 2-year agreement; (2) a wage 
increase of 6 cents an hour for the first year and, 
for the second, 6 cents plus escalator adjustments 
above the then-existing rates of 1 cent for each 
0.5-point, plus or minus, change in the Cleveland 
Consumer Price Index of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; (3) inclusion of a dues checkoff pro- 
vision; (4) reduction of sick leave from 8 to 6 
hours a day in order to reduce abuses which, 
because of modified Federe! income tax laws, 
had made possible greater take-home earnings 
for being sick than for working; and (5) reopening 
on the complicated, scheduling problems at the 
end of the first year. One probable measure of 


% Fundamentals of Labor Peace: A Final Report, National Planning 
Association, Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining (Was‘iington, 1953), p. v. 


the growing respect which the parties had for each 
other and for their arbitration procedure was the 
fact that their respective “screams,” which 
followed the decision, were made with greater 
decorum than in the past. 

In 1958, for whatever reason—a sincere, de- 
termined attempt to make their bargaining process 
work, a timely vote of confidence of the members 
in their officers, a preference not to risk a poorer 
decision by their retained, impartial umpire— 
CTS and Amalgamated Division 268 entered in- 
to a precedent-breaking, 3-year agreement. With 
the exception of the modification of the escalator 
clause—permitting plus and minus changes of 
1 cent for each 1.0-, instead of 0.5-, point change 
in the Cleveland Consumer Price Index—the wage 
pattern of the 1956 decision was extended, with 
an increase of 5 cents in the first contract year and 
6 cents in each subsequent year. 


* * * * Oo” 


What the intervening years before the 75th or 
the 100th anniversary will bring to the Cleveland 
system, only time will tell. A loss of only 12 
days due to labor relations conflicts, in the first 
50 years of experience with arbitration, will be 
difficult to match or beat. 

Increased attention has been given by scholars 
in recent years to study the causes of labor rela- 
tions peace. Clinton S. Golden, steelworker and 
university educator, in speaking to the National 
Planning Association in 1946 said: “In my opinion, 
the time has come when, instead of looking into 
the causes of industrial conflict that we know and 
hear so much about, we ought to try to discover 
how much peace there is and what makes peace.” '* 
Scholars and practitioners in urban transit, and 
other private and public industries, could afford 
to study the Cleveland experience. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage 
in Six Areas, 1956-59 


FOLLOWING THE INCREASE in the Federal mini- 
mum wage to $1 an hour in March 1956, the 
Department of Labor conducted several series of 
studies to measure the effects of this action.’ 
Included in this program were wage surveys in 
relatively low-wage areas where it was known that 
substantial numbers of workers would be affected.? 
Unlike the Department’s studies of low-wage 
industries subject to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the locality surveys also included industries 
generally not subject to the Federal minimum 
wage. The initial study of these localities in- 
cluded 10 communities, 7 of which were selected 
for the April 1957 survey and 6 for the June 1959 
survey. In the six areas combined, nearly three- 
tenths of the workers in subject industries earned 
less than $1 in February 1956, although there 
were substantial variations from area to area, as 
brought out later in this article. Two months 
later, fewer than 1 percent of these workers earned 
less than the new minimum, and more than two- 
fifths were concentrated at the $1 to $1.10 wage 
interval. By June 1959, the extent of concentra- 
tion in that interval was reduced by half. How- 
ever, the proportion of workers earning less than 
$1.10 an hour was roughly twice the proportion 
earning less than 80 cents in February 1956, when 
the 75-cent minimum was still effective. 

In nonsubject industries, more than three-fifths 
of the workers in the six areas combined earned 
less than $1 an hour, and nearly half earned less than 
80 cents in February 1956. Little change occurred 
initially in the distribution of earnings in these 
industries, but by June 1959, only half the workers 
were earning less than $1. There was no evidence, 
however, of any marked concentration of workers 
at the $1 to $1.10 wage interval. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This study was designed to examine and com- 
pare the changes in the wage structure within 
472 


industries generally subject to the minimum wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
well as with those generally not subject to the act. 
Consequently, establishments were classified as 
either subject or nonsubject.* Because data were 
classified by industry rather than by individual 
establishments, some workers may have been 
classified improperly with respect to coverage by 
Federal minimum wage provisions. 

Data from the surveys are available for four 
payroll periods for each ‘of the six localities: (1) 
February 1956, 1 month preceding the effective 
date of the $1 minimum; (2) April 1956, shortly 
after the $1 minimum became effective; (3) April 
1957, a year later; and (4) June 1959.4 The 
extent to which wage levels and distributions 
changed during the period from February to April 
1956 can, for the most part, be attributed to the 
increase in the Federal minimum. The effects of 
the $1 minimum on wage structures over a longer 
period of time, however, are more difficult to 
isolate from other economic and social forces 
operating during the same period. Consequently, 
a conclusion that the changes noted over the 40- 
month period were all related to the $1 minimum 
would not be warranted. 

Data for each locality were collected by personal 
visits to a sample of manufacturing and nonman- 
ufacturing establishments employing eight or 
more workers. Major industry groups excluded 
from these studies were agriculture, government, 
transportation (except trucking and warehousing 
and services incidental to transportation), con- 
struction, and mining. 


Area and Labor Force Characteristics 


Of the six localities surveyed, only the Sunbury- 
Shamokin—Mount Carmel, Pa., area (hereafter 
called Sunbury) was located outside the South. 


1 The program was developed jointly by the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 More detailed data are presented for each of the areas in BLS Reports 
155-1 through 155-6. 

3 Subject and nonsubject industries are listed in footnote 1, table 1. 

4 See Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage in Seven Areas (in Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1958, pp. 737-743). , 
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Fort Smith, Ark., with a population of about 
48,000, according to the 1950 census, was the 
largest area and Dalton, Ga., with nearly 16,000, 
the smallest. Sunbury ranked second in popula- 
tion, with less than 47,000; followed by Meridian, 
Miss., with almost 42,000; Athens, Ga., with 
28,000; and Dothan, Ala., with fewer than 22,000. 
These communities were generally the largest and 
often the major trading centers within a 3- or 
4-county radius. 

Total nonsupervisory employment within the 
scope of the survey, as of the June 1959 payroll 
period studied, ranged from 5,646 in Dothan to 
13,664 in Fort Smith (table 1). Employment in 
Dalton and Sunbury exceeded 10,000, while 
approximately 7,000 were employed in Meridian 
and Athens. Of the six areas studied, Dalton had 
the highest ratio of nonsupervisory employment 
(within the scope of the survey) to population. 
This area was more highly industrialized than 
most of the other areas, which had substantial 
numbers of workers employed in agriculture 
(excluded from the scope of the survey). In 
Sunbury, mining, which was also excluded from 
the survey, provided considerable employment. 
Except for Meridian, each of the areas showed 
substantial increases in the number of nonsuper- 
visory employees between February 1956 and 
June 1959, ranging from 17 percent in Dalton to 32 
percent in Dothan. Increases in the other areas 
did not exceed 25 percent. The largest gains in 
employment generally occurred between April 
1957 and June 1959. Three areas, Sunbury, 
Dalton, and Meridian, recorded decreases in 


TABLE 1. 


employment (1.4 to 3.8 percent) between Febru- 
ary and April 1956. Only Meridian showed a 
slight decrease between April 1956 and April 1957. 
Manufacturing industries employed at least 
three-fifths of the nonsupervisory work force in 
each of the localities except Meridian. Fewer 
than half of the workers in Meridian were factory 
employed. Manufacturers of tufted textile prod- 
ucts provided the most employment opportunities 
in Dalton, as did apparel manufacturers in Sun- 
bury. The chief manufacturing industries in the 
other localities were as follows: Athens—apparel, 
poultry processing, and textiles; Dothan—apparel, 
food processing, and lumber products; Fort 
Smith—household furniture, food processing, and 
glass products; and Meridian—lumber products, 
apparel, food, and textiles. Retail stores were the 
major source of employment among the nonmanu- 
facturing industries in each of the localities. 
Establishments in industries generally subject 
to Federal minimum wage provisions employed 
at least 63 percent of the workers in Meridian 
and as many as 92 percent in Dalton. The 
proportion of workers in such establishments in 
the other localities ranged from 70 to 77 percent. 
Men comprised the majority of the total work 
force within the scope of the survey in each of the 
localities except Sunbury. The proportion of 
men in the work force ranged from 39 percent in 
Sunbury to 72 percent in Fort Smith in subject 
industries, and from 38 percent in Meridian to 
62 percent in Dalton in nonsubject industries. 
The extent of unionization varied widely among 
the localities studied. Establishments having 
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1 Industries included and the Standard Industrial Classification Code of 
each (as defined by the Bureau of the Budget, 1957 — are as follows: 
Subject ey ee (19-39) ; motor 
and warehousing (42); transportation (47); comeaiaelodien (48); poacd 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 


labor-management agreements covering a major- 
ity of their plant workers employed about three- 
fifths of the plant workers in Sunbury, more 
than two-fifths in Fort Smith, and from a fifth 
to three-tenths in Dalton, Athens, and Meridian. 
Establishments studied in Dothan reported no 
such agreements covering their plant workers. 
No more than a tenth of the office workers in 
any of the localities studied were in establishments 
with union contracts covering a majority of these 
workers. 

Information on the method of wage payment 
for production workers showed that production 
workers in each of the localities were most com- 
monly paid on a time basis (i.e., hourly or weekly 
rates). The largest proportion of incentive paid 
workers (44 percent) was found in Sunbury. 
About 25 percent of the workers were paid by 
this method in most of the other areas. Piece- 
work was the most typical form of incentive pay 
and was found extensively in the apparel and 
textile industries. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The immediate adjustment to the $1 minimum 
wage not only raised average pay levels in the 
subject industries (table 2), but also widened the 
relative wage differentials between subject and 
nonsubject industries in each of the localities 
(chart). In February 1956, average hourly 
earnings in subject industries ranged from $1.07 
in Dothan to $1.37 in Fort Smith. Two months 


3 See footnote 1, table 1, for industries included in each group. 


later, immediately after the new minimum became 
effective, average hourly earnings in subject indus- 
tries had increased by at least 10 percent in the 
three areas with the lower averages in February 
1956 (Dothan, Athens, and Meridian), and from 
2 to 4 percent in the areas with the higher averages. 
In sharp contrast, percentage increases in average 
hourly earnings in nonsubject industries during 
this period did not exceed 2.4 percent in any area 
studied. 

The April 1957 surveys indicated that the 
relative advantage gained by subject over non- 
subject industries between February and April 
1956 generally had narrowed somewhat or re- 
mained stable. The percentage increase in aver- 
age hourly earnings between April 1956 and April 
1957 was greater in nonsubject than in subject 
industries in four of the localities, about the same 
in Athens, and slightly smaller in Sunbury. Two 
of the three areas (Dothan and Meridian) where 
relative pay differences between subject and 
nonsubject industries increased most sharply in 
the early period also experienced the largest 
decline in wage differentials between April 1956 
and April 1957. In the three areas (Dalton, 
Fort Smith, and Sunbury) where these differ- 
entials changed the least in the early period, 
little change occurred in the later period. 

No clear pattern of change in relative wage 
differentials between subject and nonsubject 
industries emerged between the April 1957 and 
June 1959 surveys. Relative pay differentials 
widened in Athens and Meridian, narrowed in 
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Dothan and Sunbury, and remained at about the 
April 1957 levels in Dalton and Fort Smith. 
The changes in average hourly earnings over 
the entire period studied, between February 1956 
and June 1959, shows that percentage increases 
were greater in subject than in nonsubject indus- 
tries in three localities, where average earnings 
were lowest, and cents-per-hour increases were 
greater in the subject industries in all six localities. 
In Sunbury and Fort Smith, the highest wage 
areas of the six studied, the average percentage 
rise in hourly earnings during the 40 months 
was greater in nonsubject industries, thereby 
reducing the relative pay advantage of subject 
over nonsubject industries below the February 
1956 level. In Dalton, the relative pay differential 
was restored to its level existing prior to the 
introduction of the $1 minimum, but in Athens, 


Dothan, and Meridian (the three areas where a 
substantial widening had occurred immediately 
after the effective date of the $1 minimum) 
these differentials were wider than in the initial 
period studied. 


Distribution of Individual Earnings. Changes in 
the distribution of individual earnings in subject 
industries occasioned by the increase in the 
statutory minimum wage were sharp and decisive. 
On the other hand, changes were relatively minor 
in nonsubject industries (table 3). Substantial 
numbers of workers in both industry groups were 
paid less than $1 an hour before the new minimum 
became effective. In subject industries, for 
example, from 17 percent of the nonsupervisory 
workers in Dalton to 49 percent in Dothan 
earned less than $1 in February 1956. In fact, 


Absolute and Relative Pay Advantage of Nonsupervisory Workers in Subject Industries Over 
Those in Nonsubject Industries in Six Areas, Selected Pay Periods 
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as many as 27 percent in Dothan and 19 percent 
in Athens and Meridian earned less than 80 
cents. In nonsubject industries, the proportion 
of workers earning less than $1 at that time 
ranged from 59 to 70 percent, and at least 35 
percent in each of the areas studied earned less 
than 80 cents an hour. 

Two months later, in April 1956, substantial 
concentration of individual earnings at or near 
$1 an hour was evident in subject industries 
in each of the localities as the new minimum raised 
the floor under wages. Individual earnings were 
concentrated at or near the new minimum to a 
greater degree in those communities (Athens, 
Dothan, and Meridian) which had the lowest 
average earnings and the largest proportions of 
workers earning less than $1 before the new mini- 
mum became effective; from 41 to 60 percent of 
the workers in these areas earned from $1 to 
$1.10 in April 1956, compared with 29 to 37 
percent in the other three areas. In nonsubject 


industries, on the other hand, the proportion of 
workers earning less than $1 decreased by no more 
than 6 percentage points in any locality. 

The data collected at the end of the first year 
following the increase in the Federal minimum 


showed that the dispersion of earnings in the 
subject industries widened somewhat. Decreases 
in the concentration of subject workers earning 
from $1 to $1.10 were recorded during the year 
in each of the localities. These changes were 
generally accompanied by smaller increases in 
the proportion of workers earning from $1.10 to 
$1.20 an hour (except in Dalton). Thus, the 
proportions of workers earning $1.20 or more 
increased from 1 percentage point in Meridian to 
18 percentage points in Dalton. 

Changes in the distribution of individual earn- 
ings in nonsubject industries between April 1956 
and April 1957 were again relatively minor com- 
pared with those in the subject industries, and 
the degree of change was not significantly different 
from that which occurred in these same industries 
between February and April 1956. The most 
noticeable change was the decline from 58 to 47 
percent of the workers earning less than $1 in 
Sunbury, whereas changes in the proportion of 
workers below $1 in the other areas varied from 
—7 to +1 percentage points. 

The dispersion of earnings in subject industries 
continued to widen between April 1957 and June 
1959. The proportion of workers earning $1.20 
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TaBLeE 4. RevaTIvE Pay ADVANTAGE OF SKILLED 
MAINTENANCE MEN Over CUSTODIAL AND MATERIAL 
MoveMEnNT MENIN SvusseEct INpusTri&s! 1n Six AREAS, 
SELECTED PAYROLL PERIODS 


{Inderxes: Earnings of each unskilled job catecory = 100] 
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or more increased during this period in each of 
the areas by 6 to 15 percentage points. Conse- 
quently, at least two-fifths of the workers (in 
Dothan) and as many as three-fourths (in Sun- 
bury) had earnings of $1.20 or more in June 1959. 
Although the concentration of workers at or near 
the $1 minimum had declined substantially in 
each of the areas since April 1956, 45 percent in 
Dothan, 30 percent in Athens, 29 percent in 
Meridian, and 20 percent in Fort Smith earned 
from $1 to $1.10 an hour in June 1959. In 
Sunbury and Dalton, the proportions of workers 
in that pay interval were 8 and 11 percent, 
respectively. 

No marked changes in the distribution of 
earnings in nonsubject industries occurred in most 
of the localities between April 1957 and June 1959. 
The most noticeable change occurred in Sunbury, 
where State minimum wage action established a 
$1 minimum in January 1959 for women and 
minors in retail trade, hotels, motels, and other 
lodgings, restaurants, and laundries, which caused 
a significant decrease in the proportion of workers 
earning less than $1. Over the 40-month period 
studied, workers earning less than $1 declined in 
each of the areas, but by no more than 22 per- 
centage points (Sunbury). The other decreases 
ranged from 6 to 15 percentage poimts. Thus, 
more than half of the nonsubject workers in four 
areas, 47 percent in Dalton, and 37 percent in 
Sunbury were still earning less than $1 in June 
1959. 


The workers 


Occupational Wage Differentials. 
whose wages were most affected by the increase 
in the Federal minimum wage in the period 
immediately following were, of course, those in 


547294—60——3 


the lower pay brackets employed in subject 
industries. For example, average hourly earnings 
for men in skilled maintenance work exceeded 
those in custodial jobs by from 50 to 92 percent, 
or from 50 to 94 cents, among the areas studied 
in February 1956. This pay advantage held by 
the skilled maintenance men narrowed, both in 
relative and absolute terms, between February 
and April 1956 in all six localities (table 4). In 
the following year, relative differences in pay for 
skilled and unskilled jobs did not fluctuate by 
more than two percentage points in four of the 
areas. In the remaining two areas, percentage 
and cents-per-hour differentials were partly re- 
stored to their February 1956 levels. Between 
April 1957 and June 1959, relative differences in 
pay narrowed in four areas and widened in two. 
The net result was that, by June 1959, the relative 
pay advantage held by skilled maintenance men 
over custodial men before the $1 minimum became 
effective was reduced in five of the six localities 
studied. The results are somewhat similar when 
the earnings of skilled maintenance men are 
compared with men in material movement jobs, 
whose average pay was higher than that of 
custodial workers. Relative pay differentials in 
June 1959 were narrower than in February 1956 
in three areas, identical or almost the same in two 
other areas, and somewhat wider in the remaining 
area. 


Minimum Entrance Rates 


The lowest formal hiring rate for inexperienced 
workers in unskilled jobs was obtained from the 
majority of establishments studied in subject in- 
dustries in each of the localities for four payroll 
periods, but relatively few establishments in non- 
subject industries reported such rates. The rate 
most commonly reported by establishments in 
subject industries in February 1956 was 75 cents an 
hour—the existing Federal minimum wage. How- 
ever, in Dalton where the most typical rate was $1, 
some adjustments had been made before February 
in anticipation of the higher minimum wage. In 
April 1956, after the new minimum became effec- 
tive, at least three-fourths of the establishments 
reporting minimum entrance rates specified $1. 
Although a few establishments raised this rate by 
the end of the following year, $1 still remained 
as the predominant entrance rate in all areas. By 
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June 1959, the proportion of establishments with 
minimum rates of more than $1 had increased in 
all areas, but the $1 rate prevailed among the 
localities for at least half and as many as four- 
fifths of the establishments reporting such rates. 

Minimum entrance rates in practically all the 
establishments reporting such rates in nonsubject 
industries were less than $1 in all four payroll 
periods studied. A few establishments in these 
industries adopted $1 entrance rates in each of 
the areas in April 1957, but there had been no 
appreciable change by June 1959. 


Scheduled Weekly Hours 


An employer faced with higher wage costs may 
adjust in a variety of ways. Since one possibility 
is by altering the scheduled hours of work, the 
surveys obtained data relating to standard work 
schedules. However, changes in proportions of 
employees working particular work schedules may 
also reflect local employment changes. Moreover, 


changes in the work schedule may not be related 
to an increase in the Federal minimum wage, but 
rather to a change in business activity. 


¢If the work schedule in an establishment was epplicable to s majority 
of the nonsupervisory production workers, it was id licable to 
all such workers in the establishment. Work schedules were treated simi- 
larly for office workers. 





The length of the scheduled workweek varied 
in each of the localities, but 40 hours was typical 
in subject industries for both plant and office 
workers in each period studied. Although the 
proportion of workers in these industries on work 
schedules of more than 40 hours did not exceed 
three-tenths of the work force in any area, a few 
establishments in each area reduced their work 
schedules during the period studied, so that the 
40-hour workweek was even more typical in June 
1959. A general change to a workweek shorter 
than 40 hours occurred only in Sunbury. This 
change was attributable, for the most part, to the 
widespread adoption of a 35-hour week in the 
apparel industry, which dominates manufacturing 
activity in that area. 

Work schedules in nonsubject industries gener- 
ally lacked uniformity. Moreover, work schedules 
exceeding 40 hours a week were more prevalent 
than the 40-hour week in these industries in each 
locality studied. Although some change occurred 
in the proportions of workers on various work 
schedules in most of the areas, no significant pat- 
tern was discernible. 


—HErBeErT SCHAFFER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





The Fair Labor Standards Act sets a floor under the wages of 23.7 million 


employees. 


The remaining 19.9 million wage and salary workers in private 


industry are not protected by the act because they are not engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for interstate commerce, as defined in the 
present act, or are excluded by specific exemption provisions. Of the 23.7 
million protected employees, 1.3 million or 5.4 percent were earning less than 
$1.05 an hour in June 1959. The percentage for manufacturing was 5.9; for 
wholesale trade, 13.5; and for other industry groups, 2.6. 


—Report submitted to the Congress in accordance with the requirements of Section 
4(d) of the Fair Labor Standards Act (U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, 1959), Part II, section II, p. 12. 
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U.S. Firms as Employers 
in Latin America 


Epitor’s Notse.—The following article was ez- 
cerpted from chapter IV of United States 
Business and Labor in Latin America, a study 
by Adolf Sturmthal and David Feliz of the 
University of Chicago Research Center in 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
It was prepared at the request of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate 
(86th Cong., 2d sess.). Minor changes in 
wording were made and, for easier reading, 
suspension marks for unused portions of the 
text were not indicated. Source references were 
also omitted. Excerpts from chapters V and VI 
dealing with Latin American labor unions will 
appear in the June issue of the Review. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS in most countries 
of Latin America are most commonly of three 
types: they may be characterized by the terms 
“paternalism,” “exploitation,” or businesslike 
labor-management relations. The last type, 
though increasing in number, is still infrequent in 
Latin America. 

One kind of paternalism consists of the supply- 
ing by the employer of goods and services to his 
employees, beyond the wage payment. The 
employer provides for and supervises the life of 
his employees outside the plant. He may not 
only furnish workers’ housing—as many Latin 
American employers do—but his inspectors may 
see to it that the houses are properly kept and 
used by the tenants. The plant establishes the 
school for the children of the employees, hires 
the teachers, determines the curriculum, estab- 
lishes hospitals, workers’ clubs, newspapers, etc. 

Peonage has been one example of the exploita- 
tive type for a long time. The employee is and 
remains dependent upon his employer by a 
debtor-creditor relationship from which he can 
never escape. For long periods, quitting employ- 
ment while in debt was regarded as a criminal 
offense. 

On the whole, U.S. firms, apart from a few 
exceptions, have not been “exploiters” of labor. 
Some U.S. firms have frequently engaged in 
paternalistic policies of the type described above, 


partly because this corresponds to widely held 
expectations on the part of labor, partly because 
in underdeveloped areas the market mechanism 
functions badly and slowly. The firm often can- 
not wait for other entrepreneurs to provide hous- 
ing and other facilities, but must do so on its own. 

While paternalism may remain in large parts 
of Latin America for some time to come the main 
basis of tolerable labor-management relations, 
this cannot be regarded as a satisfactory and 
permanent solution from the point of view of 
maximizing the independence of the employees. 
Moreover, strongly nationalistic groups may not 
always judge U.S. firms by the same criteria as 
enterprises in the hands of their own countrymen. 

The development of businesslike labor-manage- 
ment relations is probably the only satisfactory 
longrun solution for U.S.-owned enterprises. 

In all countries in the early stages of rapid 
economic development, the government tends to 
play a large part in economic affairs, particularly 
in labor-management relations. In Latin America, 
the role of the governments in labor-management 
relations is greatly enhanced by the influence of 
governments on the unions, as well as by the 
administrations’ key role in conciliation and 
arbitration of labor disputes. To some extent, 
government-sponsored welfare activities—when 
they are effectively operating—are a check upon 
employer paternalism. 

Government influence upon the unions is 
insured in at least two ways: first, by the profound 
involvement of the unions in political action, their 
dependence upon political parties, and in some 
cases, upon the party in government; second, in 
many Latin American countries, by legal author- 
ization of dues checkoff and governmental super- 
vision of union finances. A special case is that 
of Argentina, where the Government has legal 
authority to oust union leaders and appoint 
union administrators in their place, and has made 
extensive use of this authority. Without legal 
foundations, similar events have occurred in 
other Latin American countries. 


Labor Legislation 


In most countries of Latin America, labor 
legislation is very extensive, but enforcement 
highly uneven. A large number of problems 
which, in the United States, are the subject of 
collective agreements, are handled by legislation 
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or administrative action. Substantial legislation 
exists in the area of union affairs. 

Mexican labor legislation, for instance, provides 
that upon the request of the union, the employer 
must deduct union dues from wage payments. 
This is true also in Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
and other countries. In Brazil, a ‘trade union 
tax” is levied on every worker whether a union 
member or not. A large part of the tax yield 
goes to union organizations at the local, national, 
and federation levels. It is obvious that this 
method makes the union financially dependent 
upon the Government. Ina number of countries, 
the government also exercises supervision over 
the spending of union funds. The role of the 
government, or of judicial authorities, in the 
settlement of labor disputes is in general very 
important. A legal strike must be authorized 
by a court in Brazil, while in Mexico a conciliation 
and arbitration board has the power to declare a 
strike illegal. 

There is a conspicuous lack of unemployment 
compensation in most Latin American countries, 
even though there is legislative or even con- 
stitutional authorization for the institution of 
unemployment benefits. The legislation on dis- 


charge and severance pay, however, is more 


specific. In Brazil, for example, an employee 
serving the same firm for less than a year may 
be discharged for just cause, as defined by the 
law, without dismissal compensation; but the 
courts put a strict interpretation on the law, and 
decisions are generally in favor of the employee. 
Employees of 10 years’ service or more may be 
dismissed for “just cause,” but only after an 
administrative inquiry by the Ministry of Labor. 
If there is no ‘‘just cause,’”’ dismissal of employees 
of 1 year’s service or more requires payment 
of an indemnity. With some variations, similar 
principles govern the legislation of many other 
Latin American countries. 

Dismissal compensation, when the amounts in- 
volved are substantial relative to the wage rate, 
has a different influence on employment practices 
from the U.S. seniority principle. The latter 
regulates the sequence of layoffs, but not their 
volume. Dismissal compensation does both. It 
makes layoffs expensive and varies their costs 
according to the seniority of the employees con- 
cerned. As a result, labor turnover by way of 


dismissal in the early stages of employment is 
enhanced. 

Profit sharing is in effect—in a limited number 
of cases—in Chile and Venezuela; it is provided 
for in the constitutions of Brazil and Mexico, but 
implementing legislation has never been enacted. 
In Colombia and Peru, bonuses are required as 
substitutes for profit sharing. 

Seven days’ pay for 6 days’ work is the legal 
rule in several countries, including—with minor 
variations—Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. In effect, 
this means that for regularly employed workers, a 
weekly rate of pay exists, amounting to seven 
times the daily pay rate. The purpose of this 
type of legislation is primarily to stabilize the 
industrial labor force, reduce absenteeism, and 
facilitate the adjustment of rural workers to the 
discipline of the factory. 

A significant characteristic of Latin American 
labor legislation is the wide scope of social security 
provisions. In addition to old age, invalidism, 
survivors’ benefits, and health and maternity 
benefits, social security institutions frequently pro- 
vide low-cost housing and extensive medical serv- 
ices. As a result, social security contributions 
represent large additions to the direct labor costs. 

Regulations of the employment of aliens are 
frequent in Latin America. They are in part the 
result of resentment of the favored treatment of 
foreigners, but to a large degree, they also express 
the natural desire of the population to obtain the 
full benefits of economic development. Inevit- 
ably such regulations, insofar as they are enforced, 
often tend to increase production or business costs 
for the enterprise. From the point of view of the 
U.S. firms, this must be regarded as part of the 
price of doing business in Latin America. 

Laws of this kind are called legislation on the 
nationalization of employment or proportional 
employment laws, since they usually specify mini- 
mum proportions of nationals of the host country 
which must be maintained by each employer. 
Thus, Costa Rica requires that at least 90 percent 
of all employees in an enterprise must be nationals 
of the country, and at least 85 percent of the total 
payroll must go to them. Brazilian legislation sets 
both proportions at two-thirds for commercial 
and industrial firms. Mexico requires that at 
least 90 percent of the workers in each technical 
and unskilled category utilized by an employer 
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must be Mexican nationals. In Chile, this legis- 
lation applies only to salaried employees (em- 
pleados), but not to workers. At least 85 percent 
of the salaried employees of any one employer 
must be nationals, and they must receive at least 
85 percent of the payroll. 

In several countries, laws require that nationals 
shall not be paid less, nor given poorer working 
conditions, than aliens doing equal work. In 
other cases, a general clause calling for equal 
pay for equal work without regard to nationality, 
age, sex, race, etc., is found in basic labor legisla- 
tion or in the constitution. 

The proportional employment laws and ancil- 
lary measures were a reaction to “colonial” 
investment, that is, to the relative isolation of 
many of the foreign enterprises from the rest of the 
economy. Such firms seemed to draw chiefly 
on the natural resources and unskilled labor of the 
host country and to import the rest of their re- 
quirements. Measures to force greater local 
employment, particularly in higher level positions, 
were therefore devices for linking foreign firms 
more closely to the local economy, or more 
bluntly, to increase employment opportunities 


for the burgeoning middle class and the “retained 
value” to the economy from the activity of foreign 
enterprises. 


Labor Legislation and U.S. Firms. On the whole, 
such laws have been successful in accomplishing 
their objective. U.S. firms have adapted their 
operations to them and, in many cases, are 
employing local personnel beyond the specified 
minimums. The basic human material, when prop- 
erly trained, is broadly as capable as the average 
American, and is available at lower rates and 
without the need for periodic home furloughs, 
special living-cost allowances, and other costs. 
Local personnel are also more typically bilingual 
than Americans and have the additional expertise 
of an intimate knowledge of local conditions. 
Thus, the laws have been one of the major forces 
impelling U.S. firms into more active training 
programs. 

Implementation of the labor laws varies a 
good deal from country to country and from 
period to period. The administrative machinery 
is rarely equipped to insure effective enforcement, 
and changes in the political or personal control 
of the different countries are often accompanied 


by considerable fluctuations in the desire to 
make labor legislation effective. 

Complaints by U.S. firms about the costs im- 
posed by Latin American labor legislation are 
frequent. Fringe benefits, dismissal pay, and 
similar charges are indeed a far higher proportion 
of total labor costs than in the United States. 
Moreover, they often introduce a rigidity into 
personnel administration which U.S. firms re- 
gard as an intolerable restriction of management. 
Sometimes an element of discrimination seems 
to enter the picture. Rising nationalism tends to 
insure that the laws are more rigorously enforced 
against foreign-owned firms; since these are usu- 
ally larger firms, enforcement is also technically 
easier. In some countries, on the other hand, 
governments have sometimes been subservient, 
or at least rather lax, toward foreign interests, and 
disregard of the labor legislation for the benefit 
of foreign-owned companies has not been uncom- 
mon. This, indeed, has been one of the contribut- 
ing causes of nationalism in the labor and radical 
movements of Latin America and of their anti- 
U.S. stand. Resentment arising from this state 
of affairs has also been sometimes a motivating 
force in political upheavals. 

Interpreted against the background of conflict- 
ing ideological currents now prevalent in Latin 
America, the setting up of U.S.-owned enterprises 
inevitably leads to friction with and resistance on 
the part of at least some groups of the population 
of the host country. These problems are sharp- 
ened by some of the byproducts of this process, 
e.g., the presence of U.S. employees in the enter- 
prise. It is difficult to generalize on the subject, 
since practices vary from firm to firm, and local 
resentment is often directed at past practices 
rather than those in which the U.S. company now 
engages. Yet differential rates of pay for U.S. em- 
ployees, different ways of life, the inability of 
many U.S. employees to speak the language of the 
host country, their failure and frequent refusal to 
integrate into the local community, the establish- 
ment of special schools for the children of the U.S. 
employees, the formation of self-imposed little 
U.S. ghettos—all these practices still occur oiten 
enough to cause resentment. There are distinct 
signs of improvement in this respect during the 
last decade or so, and the management of many 
U.S. firms operating in Latin America is aware of 
the problems that may be created by the lack of 
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social skill and perceptiveness on the part of their 
employees. Yet, some U.S.-owned companies 
have shown great reluctance to submit to the 
antidiscrimination clauses of the labor laws. Re- 
ports of racial discrimination in the United States 
increase the impact in Latin America of even 
minor incidents in the relations between U.S. 
employees and their Latin American colleagues. 
Racial problems have been more successfully and 
intelligently handled in such countries as Brazil, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico than almost anywhere 
else in the world, and they tend to contrast their 
own achievements with U.S. shortcomings. 


Class Stratification 


Latin American society has been characterized 
traditionally by a relatively rigid class structure. 
A well-known anthropologist has distinguished 
four classes among the westernized groups: a cos- 
mopolitan upper class, a local upper class repre- 
sented mainly by the rural gentry, a middle class 
ranging from schoolteachers and lawyers to the 
directors of business firms and ineluding the intelli- 
gentsia, and a lower class of wage earners, small 
self-employed craftsmen, peasants, and agricul- 
tural laborers. The most important prerequisite 
for social leadership in this society has been the 
position of a man’s family; only a small number of 
families could aspire to social leadership. Occupa- 
tional roles depended on social status. Personal 
talent, until recently, was of secondary impor- 
tance. 

The ranking of occupations according to their 
social prestige is indicative of the value systems of 
a society. In Latin America, manual labor, tech- 
nical occupations, business, and engineering long 
had relatively low status compared with the owner- 
ship of the land, the professions, and sometimes 
the army, the civil service, and the clergy. Un- 
fortunately, this did not have the effect of permit- 
ting members of the lower classes to rise through 
the less desirable middle-class occupations except 
slowly, over several generations. Middle-class 
occupations were, for a long time, more or less 
reserved for foreigners. 

This status system is, however, no longer 
stable; in a sizable number of Latin American 
countries, a movement of profound social change 
is underway. Quite a few upper-class persons 


have now entered engineering and business. The 
middle classes have risen in numbers, power, and 
prestige. It is less clear whether the well-known 
“gentleman complex” of Latin America—in the 
words of the Brazilian sociologist, Gilberto 
Freyre—is yet beginning to break down; manual 
labor still carries exceedingly little prestige, and 
possibilities of promotion from the status of the 
manual worker to positions of higher responsi- 
bility are very limited. Clerical workers, book- 
keepers, and technicians are almost exclusively 
recruited from the educated classes, brought in from 
abroad, or trained on the job from among suitable 
white-collar workers. 

Next to the westernized society, many Latin 
American countries—particularly Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, and Peru—-still contain a semi- 
isolated ‘Indio’ community—with the word 
“Indio” used as a socioeconomic or cultural rather 
than ethnic concept. Substantial parts of the 
population—e.g., in Peru, some two-thirds—live 
outside the national market and the modern 
technology. Their living standards are far below 
those of the urban workers or even of most of the 
agricultural laborers connected with the market 
economy. 


Education and Training 


The elements of Latin American society already 
referred to are reflected also in a highly uneven 
distribution of educational facilities. The uneven- 
ness is twofold. Rural areas are neglected in 
favor of cities, and technical education often suf- 
fers relative to the teaching of the humanities 
and the liberal arts. The first imbalance is 
expressed in the greater lack of schools, the lowe: 
average number of years of attendance at school, 
and the lower proportion of children attending 
school in the villages, as compared with the cities. 
The second lack of balance is a result of the great 
respect in which the humanities and some of the 
professions, such as medicine and law, have 
traditionally been held in Latin America, as 
compared to technical studies. This affects on 
the one hand the choice of studies by young 
people, on the other hand the distribution of the 
scant resources of the schools and universities 
over the different fields. One result of this is a 
sharp and continuing shortage in the supply of 
technicians and specialists, relative to the condi- 
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tions in advanced industrial nations. Restrictive 
immigration policies and practices further accen- 
tuate these shortages. 

Illiteracy remains one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of Latin America, in spite of considerable 
efforts of many countries to solve the problem. 
Illiteracy rates for 1950 ran between 15 and 80 
percent (Argentina and Haiti, respectively) but 
have dropped slightly since then. Of the large 
Latin American countries, Argentina with 15 per- 
cent had the lowest rate; Chile, 20; Brazil and 
Mexico, 50 percent; while some of the Central 
American republics had rates between 65 and 70 
percent (Guatemala, Honduras, and the Domini- 
can Republic, 65 percent; Nicaragua and El 
Salvador, 70 percent). These rates, high as they 
are, represent progress compared with—say—the 
situation at the turn of the century. 

Illiteracy rates are, of course, much higher in 
rural areas than in urban—the rural area also 
being frequently the poorest. Indeed, one of the 
characteristics of most Latin American countries 
is the sharp difference in living standards between 
regular urban workers and the rural population. 
Moreover, illiteracy tends to make difficult the 
integration of workers of recent rural origin into 
modern industry, as well as their unionization. 
Even when unionized, the presence of illiterate 
workers gives a peculiar paternalistic and unstable 
character to the relations between unions and 
workers, just as is the case for labor-management 
relations, since workers at a low cultural level are 
unable to exert democratic control over their 
leaders and tend to form a group of “clients” and 
“followers” for actual or aspiring union leaders, 
who tend to become a new form of patron (in 
Bolivia, for instance). 

Vocational training facilities fall far short of the 
requirements of rapidly expanding economies and 
of the progress of industrialization in all but a 
few areas of Latin America. One particularly im- 
portant aspect of this situation is the insufficiency 
in the number of secondary school graduates, 
who are the reservoir for the supply of technical 
assistants, laboratory assistants, and other tech- 
nical personnel. Thus, while in the United States 
the number of students in secondary schools 
amounts to more than a quarter of the students 
at the primary level, the number of secondary 
school students in Latin America is 10 percent of 
the number of primary school students. An 


analysis of data from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization allows 
us to draw the following conclusions: 

1. Latin America, with roughly the same popu- 
lation as the United States, has a total enrollment 
in vocational training institutions amounting to 
about 13 percent of the U.S. enrollment in the 
federally aided schools only. 

2. Compared by subject matter, Latin American 
schools show a larger enrollment in commercial 
schools than in the United States. Industrial and 
agricultu’al schools, however, have only 40 and 
5 percent respectively of the enrollment of the 
commercial schools, while in the United States the 
corresponding proportions are 350 and 300 per- 
cent of commercial enrollment. Only Mexico and 
Panama have more students in industrial training 
schools than in commercial schools. Honduras 
has more students in agriculture than in either 
commercial or industrial education—mainly a 
result of the presence of the United Fruit Co.- 
sponsored school in that country. 

Latin American scientific and technological re- 
search is as yet embryonic, and facilities and per- 
sonnel for such research are meager. Even the 
supply of trade journals, of which there are thou- 
sands in the United States, numbered some 30 
for all of Latin America in 1954, and most of these, 
edited by U.S. publishing firms, consisted chiefly 
of articles culled from American journals with, of 
course, copious advertising. For this reason, the 
participation of U.S. firms in the transmission of 
technical knowledge and the technical training of 
their Latin American employees has played an 
important role, especially in the period since the 
end of World War II. Following is a brief outline 
of the paths by which skills and technology have 
been disseminated by American business in Latin 
America. 


1. Direct Sale of Technical Services. This category 
includes the licensing of patents and trademarks 
to Latin American firms and the provision of 
direct technical services by American commercial 
laboratories and consulting firms. 

As part of the licensing agreement, U.S. firms 
usually provide an array of technical services 
designed to improve the application of the process 
being licensed. In the case of trademarks, the 
licensors tend also to insist on the maintenance 
of quality standards in order to protect the value 
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of the trademark and to make special efforts to 
provide the necessary quality control knowledge. 

Latin American firms have also drawn on the 
services of American industrial laboratories. A 
randomly selected sample in 1955 of industrial 
laboratories which do contract consulting indicated 
that about 37 percent of the laboratories had 
rendered some type of servicein Latin America 
during the previous 5 years. On the other hand, 
Latin American firms have made very limited use 
of management and engineering consulting firms. 
According to Professor Simon Rottenberg, there is 
widespread feeling among Latin American busi- 
nessmen that the fees charged by these firms are 
too high and that they are too influenced by 
American conditions to adapt adequately their 
knowledge to the small scale and relatively non- 
mechanized production patterns characteristic of 
Latin America. Hence, European technicians 
are considered more useful by Latin American 
businessmen. 


2. Diffusion Through Export of U.S. Produets. 
U.S. exporters, particularly of equipment and 
industrial materials, have been disseminating in- 
formation and advice on the use and maintenance 
of these products. This is done through the 
establishment of marketing and repair centers in 
the various Latin American countries, as well as 
through brochures and other media. Can com- 
panies, for example, test customers’ products to 
determine causes of leakage or spoilage; aircraft 
companies instruct on maintenance; farm equip- 
ment and insecticide producers advise on farming 
practices, etc. These are, of course, normal selling 
practices of American firms and are designed to 
increase customer loyalty and to widen the use 
of the product. Although the information and 
advice is not disinterested, nor always appro- 
priate to Latin American conditions, nevertheless, 
the effect is to widen the technological horizon of 
Latin American entrepreneurs. 


3. Diffusion by U.S. Firms as Latin American 


Producers. larger firms in the United States tend 
on the average to carry on the more active and 
ambitious industrial research programs; hence, 
the fact that most U.S.-owned enterprises in Latin 
America are branches and affiliates of large U.S. 
companies means that U.S. direct investment is 


bringing Latin America in contact with the more 
advanced sector of the American technological 
spectrum. Much of this knowledge, for example, 
in petroleum and mining and smelting, is too spe- 
cialized or requires too large a capital investment 
to be directly usable by at least the private sector 
in Latin America. Nevertheless, the increased 
employment of native technicians and administra- 
tors and increased reliance on local supplies and 
equipment are important channels by which ad- 
vanced U.S. technology and business practices are 
being diffused. 

To meet the stringent regulations limiting the 
employment of nonnative labor in technical and 
supervisory positions, American firms have greatly 
expanded their training activities. The training 
tends to be nonuniversity, of a “practical” nature, 
and the tours of study generally range from a few 
weeks to a year. Normal labor turnover, how- 
ever, insures that some of this trained personnel 
becomes available to local firms, either as em- 
ployees or self-employed consultants. In some 
cases, the trained individual has capitalized on his 
acquired knowledge by combining with local 
capital to form his own firm. 


4. Technical Assistance as Public Relations. The 
line between training programs to meet the labor 
needs of the company and programs to gain good- 
will is not easy to draw. Nevertheless, a public 
relations component is clearly indicated in some 
cases. Thus, Socony-Vacuum as of 1955 had 
given 11 university scholarships for engineering 
training in the United States. General Motors in 
1950-55 had enrolled 25 Latin Americans in 4- to 
5-year training programs in engineering and 
business administration at its General Motors 
Institute in Flint, Mich. International Petro- 
leum, the Standard Oil of New Jersey affiliate in 
Peru, gives two scholarships each year to children 
of employees to cover the entire interval of their 
professional training. In none of the above cases 
was there a legal obligation to take employment 
with the firm endowing the scholarship. United 
Fruit Co. has heavily endowed the Pan American 
School of Agriculture in Honduras, the leading 
Latin American center in tropical agriculture. 
Although many graduates wind up as United 
Fruit employees, the company has a policy of not 
employing any of the graduates until they have 
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first taken employment elsewhere. The Cerro de 
Pasco Co. has nine hospitals with 300 beds for its 
employees, one of which is a preferred training 
hospital for Peruvian doctors and nurses. The 
company conducts research in high-altitude medi- 
cine. It also runs large cattle ranches to supply 
meat for its employees, an activity which has led 
it into experimental crossbreeding to improve the 
animal stock and pasture of the Peruvian high- 
lands. Its findings, along with those from its 
veterinary research, an activity which also engages 
the attention of the company, are extensively dis- 
seminated gratis through the company’s local 
stockmen. 

It is to be noted that in all these cases, the firm 
involved was not only large by absolute standards, 
but also loomed uncomfortably large in the coun- 


burden of the goodwill component of its training 
programs was not easily borne, but the company’s 
uncomfortable prominence made such efforts per- 
haps more imperative. Companies whose Latin 
American affiliates are less conspicuously large are 
also less frequently found sponsoring substantial 
training programs with a large public service 
content. 

Beyond this there has been a growing stream of 
Latin American students to institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. Finances come 
partly out of fellowships and scholarships of varied 
origin. As the accompanying table indicates, the 


distribution of these students shows a heavy 
emphasis on engineering, agriculture, business 
administration, natural sciences—subjects which 
are relatively neglected in the institutions of 


higher learning in Latin America. 


try in which it was operating. Thus, the financial 
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Union Wage Scales in the 
Printing Industry, July 1, 1959 


Pay scauzs for organized printing trades workers 
in cities of 100,000 or more population continued 
their upward trend between July 1, 1958, and 
July 1, 1959. Average hourly scales rose 10 cents, 
or 3.3 percent, according to the 53d annual survey 
of union pay scales in the printing industry by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Labor-management contract provisions that 
became effective during the year ending July 1, 
1959, raised the pay scales for 90 percent of the 
workers included in the survey. The advance in 
hourly scales ranged from 8 to 10 cents for slightly 
more than a fourth of the workers, from 10 to 12 
cents for almost the same proportion, and 
amounted to 12 cents or more for another fourth.” 

As a result of these widespread rate revisions, 
union hourly wage scales on July 1, 1959, averaged 
$3.12 for all printing trades studied—$2.96 for 
book and job shops, and $3.40 for newspaper 
plants. Nearly half of the workers included in 
the study had negotiated rates ranging from $3 to 
$3.50 an hour, and approximately a fourth had 
rates of $3.50 or more. * 

The average hourly day-shift scale for newspaper 
work was 11 percent above that for book and job 
work. Scales for nightwork on newspapers were, 
on the average, 7 percent higher than for day- 
work—$3.51 compared with $3.29. 

The straight-time workweek in the printing 
trades declined slightly during the year and 
averaged 36.7 hours on July 1, 1959. The most 
common workweek, 37% hours, was applicable to 
45 percent of the workers. Workweeks of 36% 
hours were specified in labor-management agree- 
ments covering 33 percent of the printing crafts- 
men, while a 35-hour week was in effect for 16 
percent of the workers studied. 

Health and welfare programs provided by 
negotiated agreements covered seven-tenths of the 
printing tradesmen. Pension plan provisions were 
reported for slightly more than two-fifths of the 
workers included in the study. 


Trend and Scale Changes 


Union scale changes which became effective 
between July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, raised 


the average hourly scale for printing trades workers 
3.3 percent. This gain, which approximated the 
increase registered in each of the two preceding 
12-month periods, advanced the Bureau’s index 
of union hourly scales to 148.3 (January 2, 1948- 
July 1, 1949=100). (See table 1.) It reflected 
gains of 3.5 percent in book and job shops and 
3 percent in newspaper establishments, raising the 
index for these branches of the industry to 149.8 
and 145.0, respectively. 

Among the individual trades, gains in average 
hourly scales varied in book and job shops from 
2.7 percent for machine tenders to 4.8 percent for 
bindery women and in newspaper plants, from 2.7 
for pressmen-in-charge and stereotypers to 3.8 for 
mailers (table 2). Regionally, the rate of advance 
differed more strikingly for both types of printing. 
It varied from 2.2 percent in the Southwest to 
6.6 percent in the Pacific regions for book and 
job work, and from 1.7 in New England to 4.1 
percent in the Pacific region for newspaper work. 

The cents-per-hour increase in average hourly 
scales amounted to 10 cents for both commercial 
and newspaper printing. Among individual trades, 
average hourly scale advances varied in book and 


1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade unions 
and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum for particular 
classifications, which may be paid for special qualifications or other reasons 
are not included. 

The information presented in this article was based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1959, covering approximately 115,000 printing trades workers in 53 
cities with populatidns of 100,000 or more. Data were obtained primarily 
from local union officials by mail questionnaire; in some instances, representa- 
tives of the Bureau visited local union officials to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales in the printing 
industry in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All cities with 500,000 
or more population were included, as were most cities in the 250,000 to 
500,000 population group. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 group selected 
for study were distributed widely throughout the United States. Data for 
some of the cities included in the study in the two smaller size groups were 
weighted to compensate for cities which were not surveyed. In order to 
provide appropriate representation in the combination of data, each geo- 
graphic region and population group was considered separately when city 
weights were assigned. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included in 
the study. Forthcoming BLS Bull. 1271 will contain more detailed infor- 
mation. 

2 For ease of reading, in this and subsequent discussions of tabulations, the 
limits of the class intervals are designated as 8 to 10 cents, 3 to 5 percent, etc., 
instead of using the more precise terminology of 8 and under 10 cents, 3 and 
under 5 percent, etc. 

3 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1959, Individual scales were weighted by 
the number of union members having each rate. These averages are not 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in mem- 
bership and in job classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and per- 
cent changes from July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959, are based on comparable quota- 
tions for the various occupational classifications in both periods weighted by 
the membership reported for the current survey. The index series, designed 
for trend purposes, is similarly constructed. 
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job shops from 8.2 cents for bindery women to 
12.8 cents for bookbinders, and in newspaper 
plants, from 9 cents for stereotypers to 11.5 cents 
for mailers. On a regional basis, advances in 
average hourly scales showed a wider variation 
for book and job work than for newspaper work. 
They varied from 5.5 cents in the Southwest to 
20 cents in the Pacific region for book and job 
shops, and from 5.5 cents in New England to 13.8 
cents in the Pacific region for newspaper plants. 

Many of the contracts in effect on July 1, 1959, 
had been negotiated for 2 years—a few were for 
longer periods. Contracts of more than a year’s 
duration frequently provided for wage reopenings 
or contained provisions for periodic increases. 
Even though individual contracts provided for 
increases at various specified dates, only those 
scales that actually became effective between July 
1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, were included in the 
current study. Some of these scale revisions were 
provided for in contracts which became effective 
before July 1, 1958. A number of agreements 
negotiated during the year ending July 1, 1959, 
contain provisions for rate increases after that 
date. Thus, the scale revisions presented herein 
do not reflect the total wage scale changes nego- 
tiated in individual contracts during the survey 
year. 

Hourly wage scales were adjusted upward 
between July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, for 88 
percent of the union printing tradesmen in book 
and job shops and for 92 percent of those in news- 
paper plants. Increased rates were reported for 
at least two-thirds of the workers in each of the 
20 trades studied. In 13 trades, nine-tenths or 
more of the workers had their hourly scale ad- 
vanced by contract provisions. 

Increases in hourly scales during the year ending 
July 1, 1959, ranged from 8 to 12 cents for half of 
the printing trades workers and amounted to 12 
cents or more forafourth. In book and job shops, 
22 percent of the workers advanced their hourly 
scales 8 to 10 cents; 20 percent, 10 to 12 cents; 
and 31 percent, 12 cents or more. For newspaper 
workers, the comparable percentages were 35, 31, 
and 16, respectively. A sixth of the workers in 
book and job shops and a tenth of those in news- 
paper plants had raises of less than 8 cents an hour. 

The raises in hourly scales represented gains of 
3 to 5 percent for slightly more than half of the 
printing tradesmen in commercial shops and for 
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1 Combined data for year 1907 not available. 


three-fifths of those in newspaper establishments. 
Scales rose at least 5 percent for slightly more than 
a fourth of the book and job workers and for an 
eighth of the newspaper workers. 


Rate Variations by Type of Work 


Commercial printshops produce many different 
items in varying quantities; newspaper establish- 
ments, on the other hand, are geared to mass 
production of a single, recurring item at regular 
intervals. Because of these variations, the com- 
position of the labor force differs materially in 
each type of printing establishment. A substan- 
tial proportion of the labor force in commercial 
shops is comprised of bindery women, mailers, and 
press assistants and feeders, who typically perform 
routine and less skilled tasks; in newspaper print- 
ing, however, journeymen are required in greater 
proportions to meet daily demands. These differ- 
ent work force requirements are reflected in the 
average rates, which take into account the number 
of printing trades workers at the various rates of 
pay in each type of establishment. 

Hourly scales of unionized workers in the 
printing trades, on July 1, 1959, averaged $2.96 
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for commercial shops and $3.40 for newspaper 
plants. Average rates for night-shift workers on 
newspapers were 22 cents higher than for day- 
shift workers—$3.51 compared with $3.29. Be- 
cause relatively few workers are employed on 
nightwork in book and job shops, information for 
such workers was excluded from the survey. 
Although daywork scales averaged higher in 
newspaper plants than in book and job shops, 
there was no consistent pattern of rate differentials 
among occupational classifications common to 
both types of printing. Scales for hand composi- 
tors on daywork averaged 8 cents more in news- 
paper establishments than in book and job shops. 
Stereotypers and photoengravers on book and job 
work, however, averaged 31 and 18 cents, respec- 
tively, above dayworkers in these crafts in 
newspaper plants. 
TABLE 2. AveRAGE Unton Hourty Wace RateEs IN 


THE PRINTING TRADEs, JULY 1, 1959, AND INCREASE IN 
RatEs, Juty 1, 1958, To Juty 1, 1959 
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! Day-shift rates; night-shift rates were excluded from the survey since 
relatively few workers are employed on night shifts. 


Union hourly rates in effect on July 1, 1959, 
varied widely in contracts applicable to printing 
trades workers in the cities surveyed. In com- 
mercial shops, hourly scales ranged from $1.34 
for some platen press assistants and feeders in 
Memphis to $4.54 for first pressmen on four- 
color presses in Boston. Hourly wage rates of 
$3 to $3.50 were specified for slightly more than 
two-fifths of the workers in book and job shops. 
Scales of $3.50 or more were indicated for a sixth 
of the workers and of $2.50 to $3 for a fifth. 
Negotiated rates of less than $2.50 applied to a 
little more than a fifth of the workers; included 
in this group were all of the bindery women, a 
third of the mailers, and a fifth of the press 
assistants and feeders. Among bindery women, 
45 percent had scales of $1.60 to $1.80 and 28 
percent had rates of $1.80 to $2 an hour; rates of 
$2 or more an hour were in effect for 12 percent. 
Seales varied from $3.50 to $4 for three-fifths of 
the stereotypers, about half of the electrotypers, 
and a third of the photoengravers. Two-fifths of 
the workers in the last-named craft had scales of 
at least $4 an hour. 

In newspaper establishments, hourly scales 
varied from $2.33 for day-shift mailers in Little 
Rock to $4.655 for night-shift stereotypers on 
German and Polish language newspapers in 
Chicago. Hourly wage scales of $3 to $3.50 were 
specified for 67 percent of the dayworkers and for 
46 percent of the nightworkers. Rates of less 
than $3 applied to 13 percent of the workers on 
the day shift and 4 percent of those on the night 
shift, and of $3.50 to $4 to 21 and 46 percent of 
the day- and night-shift workers, respectively. 
Scales of at least $3.50 an hour were recorded for 
some workers in each of the newspaper printing 
trades; four-fifths of the photoengravers and 
pressmen-in-charge had such scales. None of the 
workers in these two trades had scales of less than 
$3 an hour. 

Among the 12 trades studied in book and job 
printshops, average hourly scales, except for 
bindery women ($1.79), varied from $2.66 for 
press assistants and feeders to $3.82 for photo- 
engravers. Seven other crafts also had scales 
averaging more than $3 an hour. In newspaper 
establishments, the lowest average ($3.11) was 
registered by mailers and the highest ($3.74) by 
photoengravers and pressmen-in-charge. Average 
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scales for other newspaper printing trades were 
closely grouped ($3.37 to $3.45 an hour). 

Scales for nightwork in newspaper establish- 
ments were, on the average, 22 cents, or 7 percent, 
above those for daywork. Among individual 
trades, the differential for night-shift work varied 
from 19 cents for hand compositors to 32 cents 
for pressmen-in-charge. In percentage terms, the 
differential varied from 5 percent, to 9 percent. 


City and Regional Variations 


Hourly wage rates were adjusted upward be- 
tween July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, for some 
printing trades workers in each of the 53 cities 
studied. In Charlotte, N.C., however, no scales 
were reported for commercial work. The in- 
creases in average hourly scales for book and job 
shopwork varied from 6 to 8 cents in 16 cities, 
from 8 to 10 cents in another 16 cities, and from 
10 to 12 cents in 8 cities. Advances of 12 or more 
cents were recorded in eight cities. For news- 
paper work, average scales increased 6 to 8 cents 
in 10 cities, 8 to 10 cents in 17 cities, and 10 to 12 
cents in 12 cities. The advance was 12 or more 
cents in 9 cities. In percentage terms, the in- 
creases represented gains of 2 to 3 percent for book 
and job printing in three-eighths of the cities and 
for newspaper printing in about half of the cities 
and 3 to 4 percent for both types of printing in 
about a third of the cities.‘ 

When the 53 cities included in the survey were 
grouped according to population size, average 
union hourly rates for commercial shops ranged 
from $3.15 for the group of cities with 1,000,000 or 
more population to $2.75 for the group of cities 
with populations of 100,000-250,000. The aver- 
ages for newspaper establishments in these size 
cities were $3.58 and $3.18 an hour, respectively. 
For the two intermediate size groups (250,000 to 
500,000 and 500,000 to 1,000,000), the averages 

4 The city and rezional averages presented in this article were designed to 
show current levels of rates; they do not measure differences in union scales 
among areas. Scales for individual crafts, of course, varied from city to city. 
The city and regional averages, however, were influenced not only by differ- 
ences in rates among cities and regions but alsc by differences in the propor- 
tion of orvanized workers in the various crafts. Thus, a particular craft or 
classification may not be organized in some areas or may by organized less 
intensively in some areas than in others; and, also, certain types of work were 
found in some areas but not in others, or to a greater extent in some areas 
than in others. These differences were reflected in the weighting of indi- 
vidual rates by the number of union members at the rate. Hence, even 


though rates for all individual crafts in two areas may be identical, the aver- 
age for all crafts combined in each area may differ. 


TaBLeE 3. AveraGE Union Hourty Wace Rares IN 
THE PRINTING TRADEs, BY Rearon,'! Juty 1, 1959 
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1 The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Nortn Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 


approximated each other in both types of printing 
establishments—$2.88 and $2.87 for commercial 
work and $3.36 and $3.39 for newspaper work. 
There was an overlapping of average scales 
among cities in the different size population groups 
for each type of printing. For example, the 
average scale for Seattle, in the 250,000—500,000 
population group, exceeded that of any city in the 
larger size groups for newspaper printing and of all 
but two cities in these groups for commercial work. 
Regionally, union hourly scales for all printing 
trades workers combined averaged highest ($3.34) 
on the Pacific Coast and lowest ($2.91) in the 
Southeast. The heavily populated and industrial- 
ized Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions were 
the only regions other than the Pacific where levels 
exceeded the national average of $3.12 (table 3). 
In book and job shops, average scales varied from 
$2.57 in the Southwest to $3.24 in the Pacific 
region. For newspaper establishments, the high- 
est ($3.51) and the lowest ($3.04) averages were 
in the Pacific and Southeast regions, respectively. 


Standard Workweek 


The straight-time workweek decreased slightly 
during the year for printing trades workers in 


cities of 100,00C or more population. Standard 
weekly work schedules averaged 36.7 hours on July 
1, 1959, compared with 36.8 hours on July 1, 1958. 
Day-shift workers had contractual schedules aver- 
aging 36.8 hours in commercial shops and 36.9 
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hours in newspaper establishments; night-shift 
workers on newspapers had an average schedule 
of 36.1 hours. 

The predominant straight-time workweek, al- 
though less prevalent than a year previously, was 
37% hours. This schedule was stipulated in 
contracts for 43 percent of the printing craftsmen 
in commercial shops and for 48 percent of those 
in newspaper establishments. A 36%-hour work- 
week prevailed for 36 and 28 percent of the 
printing trades workers in book and job shops and 
in newspaper establishments, respectively; a 35- 
hour week applied to 16 percent of the workers in 
both types of establishments. Labor-manage- 
ment agreements stipulating weekly schedules of 
more than 37% hours affected about 5 percent of 
the commercial shop workers and practically none 
in newspapers. Work schedules of fewer than 
35 hours were virtually nonexistent in book and 
job shops, but were ix eifect for 6 percent of the 
newspaper printing workers. 

In newspaper plants, contracts generally speci- 
fied a shorter workweek for nightwork than day 
work. Weekly schedules of 35 hours or less were 
in effect for a third of the nightworkers and for a 
ninth of the dayworkers; 36¥%-hour schedules 
applied to a third and nearly a fourth of those on 
night and day shifts, respectively. Standard 
workweeks of 37% hours were more common for 
daywork than for nightwork; the comparable 
proportions were 64 and 32 percent. 


5 The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs 
in the printing industry was first studied by the Bureau as of July 1, 1954. 
Information gathered on these plans was restricted to those financed entirely 
or in part by the employer. Plans financed by workers through union 
dues or assessments were excluded. Noattempt was made to secure informa- 
tion on the kind and extent of benefits provided or on the cost of plans provid- 
ing such benefits. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans 


Negotiated health, insurance, and pension pro- 
grams in the printing industry have increased in 
recent years, although less rapidly than in some 
other industries.’ The rate of development has 
undoubtedly been influenced by programs oper- 
ated by a number of printing trades unions for 
many years, which provide members with one or 
more types of benefits. 

Labor-management agreements containing pro- 
visions for health and insurance plans affected 
substantially more unionized printing trades 
workers than did those providing for pension pro- 
grams—seven-tenths compared with slightly more 
than two-fifths. The proportion of workers 
covered by provisions for each of these plans 
increased slightly during the year. Health and 
insurance plans were applicable to three-fourths 
of commercial shopworkers and five-eighths of 
those on newspapers. Pension plan provisions 
affected slightly more than two-fifths of the work- 
ers in each type establishment. 

Of the workers provided health and insurance 
protection, approximately 90 percent were covered 
by plans financed entirely by the employers. Such 
plans were incorporated in agreements applicable 
to 92 and 81 percent of the protected workers in 
commercial and newspaper establishments, respec- 
tively. Employer-financed pension plans pre- 
vailed for 74 percent of the printing trades workers 
covered by negotiated agreements providing for 
such plans—77 percent in book and job shops, and 
68 percent in newspapers. 


—Tuomas C. MosBiey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Special Labor Force Reports 


Eprror’s Note.—The two articles which follow are part of a series of reports on 
special labor force subjects formerly covered in Series P-50 of the Bureau 
of the Census Current Population Reports. The first article, together with 
additional tables presented in a preprint, provides all of the data formerly 
available in the Annual Report on the Labor Force. Forthcoming articles 
in the series will cover family characteristics of workers and employment 
of students. Articles on the educational attainment of workers, marital status 
of workers, and unemployment and job mobility appeared in the February 
through April issues of the Review. Reprints of the articles, with additional 
detailed tables and a description of methodology, are available on request to 
the Bureau or to any of its regional offices (listed on the inside front cover of 


this issue). 





Labor Force and 
Employment in 1959 


JOSEPH S. ZEISEL* 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION in 1959 was domi- 
nated by two conflicting influences: during the 
first half of the year, a continuation of industrial 
and commercial recovery from the recent business 
recession, and during the latter part of the year, 
a nationwide steel strike with a consequent halt 
in employment growth. 

Employment recovery from the recession of 
1957-58, which had proceeded at a rapid pace 
during most of the second half of 1958 and then 
slowed down in the winter, started again in earnest 
during the spring of 1959. Total employment 
passed its prerecession peak in the spring of 1959 
(April, seasonally adjusted") and continued to 
expand until June, when, at 66 million, it was 
2.3 million higher than the year before and about 
half a million above the immediate prerecession 
peak in 1957. For the year as a whole, total 
employment averaged 65.6 million, up by 1.6 
million over the year and 600,000 above the 1957 
average. (See chart 1 and table 1.) 

The number of employees on nonfarm payrolls, 
which excludes the self-employed, domestics, and 
unpaid family workers, regained its prerecession 


peak in July (at 52.6 million, allowing for seasonal 
variations).? The effect of the steel strike in the 
latter half of 1959, however, held average payroll 
employment for the year to 52.0 million, up 1.4 
million from 1958 but still almost 200,000 below 
the 1957 average.’ (See table 2.) 


Industry Employment in 1959 


First Half—Recovery. Total manufacturing em- 
ployment in July, at its peak for 1959 (16.6 
million, seasonally adjusted), remained about 
400,000 below July 1957, the immediate prereces- 
sion level. 

Virtually all durable goods industries moved up 
sharply during the first half of the year and some, 
like electrical machinery and furniture, reached 
alltime highs in employment. Some of this in- 


*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 Seasonally adjusted labor force data cited in this report are based upon 
new seasonal adjustment factors introduced early in 1960. For details, see 
the March 1960 issue of Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). Seasonally adjusted payroll data have not been revised. 

3 The statistics in this analysis are compiled from two major sources: (1) the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, based on a monthly sample survey of 
the population, and (2) payroll reports from employers. The labor force 
survey provides comprehensive data on the employment and unemploy- 
ment status of the noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over, 
including personal and economic characteristics. The payroll survey, com- 
piled each month from mail questionnaires by BLS in cooperation with State 
agencies, provides detailed industry information on nonagricultural wage 
and salary employment as well as average weekly hours and hourly and 
weekly earnings. For details, see Explanatory Notes in Employment and 
Earnings. 

3 Persons on strike for the entire survey week, and therefore off the payroll, 
are not counted as employed in the payroll survey. The industry employ- 
ment data analyzed in this report are from the payroll statistics. 
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crease in industrial activity in the spring was due 
to the efforts of metal-using firms to stockpile 
steel goods in anticipation of a generally expected 
shutdown in the steel industry. In the automobile 
industry, the number of jobs returned to the 
relatively high levels of 1956-57, although remain- 
ing far short of earlier peaks. Employment in 
aircraft showed a relatively steady downtrend 
during this period, apparently the result of a 
reorientation of defense production which tended 
to boost employment in other industries such as 
electrical machinery and instruments. 

Most nondurable goods industries also showed 
substantial employment increases during the 
spring and early summer months of 1959. Some 
industries, like printing and chemicals, by mid- 
summer had moved to new employment highs 
(seasonally adjusted). On the other hand, tex- 
tiles, while above the 1958 level, remained below 
any other recent year. 

Employment in finance and service continued 
to show the growth that has characterized these 
industries during almost the entire postwar period, 
in recession and prosperity alike. Similarly, State 
and local government employment continued to 
expand, reflecting the growing need for teachers 
and other educational personnel, as well as for other 
governmental services. Employment in whole- 
sale and retail trade began to rise sharply in the 


TABLE 1. EmpLoYMENT STATUS OF THE NONINSTI- 
TUTIONAL POPULATION, BY SEx, 1957-59 
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TABLE 2. EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLLS OF NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUsTRY, 1957-59 


[In thousands] 
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spring of 1959, after having shown relatively little 
growth in the last half of the previous year. 
Employment in mining and in transportation, en 
the other hand, showed virtually no signs of 
recovery, continuing in 1959 at the relatively 
depressed levels of the latter half of 1958. 

In construction, employment growth during the 
early part of the year was followed by a leveling off 
in the spring and a subsequent decline after 
midsummer, only part of which could be traced 
to the steel strike. 


Second Half—the Steel Strike. The job picture 
changed markedly after the beginning of the steel 
strike in mid-July. In addition to over 400,000 
workers idled by the strike in the steel industry, 
about 100,000 persons were laid off in other indus- 
tries soon after the strike began, mainly in iron 
and coal mining and in railroads. 

Shortly after the beginning of the strike, the 
U.S. Department of Labor instituted a special 
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Chart 1. Trends in Total Civilian Employment and Unemployment, Actual and Seasonally 
Adjusted, 1949-59 
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weekly survey of employment in steel-using and 
steel-servicing industries. These data showed 
that, with the exception of railroads, mining, and 
similar steel-servicing industries, employment at 
first showed relatively little effect of the steel 
strike. The buildup of stocks in anticipation of 
the strike enabled most steel-using firms to 
continue production for several months. However, 
even during the early stages of the strike, a few 
plants—mainly in the fabricated metals industry— 
were affected. The net result was that there was 
a cessation in the employment recovery and growth 
which bad been characteristic of the first half of 
the year. 

As the steel deadlock continued, supplies began 
to give out and steel-using plants were forced to 
start large scale layoffs. By mid-October, after 
3 months of strike, the automobile industry and its 
supplier plants in the fabricated metals industry, 
as well as other steel-using facilities in the machin- 
ery industry, started to report substantial declines 
in their work forces. By early November, even 
the electrical machinery industry began to cut back 
employment after having continued to expand 
during most of the strike period. By the end of the 
strike on November 7—the longest major strike in 


the postwar period—total layoffs had reached over 
half a million in industries affected, exclusive of the 
number on strike. 

Employment in a number of industries appar- 
ently not directly affected by the steel strike also 
ceased to grow or tapered off after midyear. In 
fact, among major nonagricultural industries, only 
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in finance and State and local government did 
employment continue to expand during most of the 
second half of 1959. Nondurable manufacturing 
employment dropped off by over 50,000 (seasonally 
adjusted) from its June high, with significant 
declines occurring in food processing and apparel. 
The decline in construction that occurred after 
August also did not appear to be associated 
directly with shortages of steel, but rather reflected 
a drop off in residential construction activity which 
had begun earlier in the year. Employment in 
the trade and service industries also leveled off 
after about mid-1959, after having risen steadily 
from the beginning of the recovery in early 1958. 
With the return to work of steelworkers in early 
November, employment picked up rapidly and 
unemployment dropped. However, a resumption 
of the prestrike employment levels was not 
immediately achieved. Manufacturing payroll 
employment in December remained some 150,000 
(seasonally adjusted) below the prestrike level. 


Total Employment—1957-59 


For the year as a whole, and despite the effects 
of the steel strike, total nonagricultural employ- 
ment (including the self-employed, domestics, and 
unpaid family workers) in 1959 was at a record 
high of 59.7 million, up by 1.6 million over 1958 
and almost a million above the 1957 average. 

From 1957 to 1958, the entire decline of almost 
700,000 in nonagricultural employment had oc- 
curred among men. The number of women em- 
ployed in nonfarm jobs remained virtually un- 
changed at about 20 million. This development 
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reflects the differing industrial and occupational 
distribution of men and women in the labor force. 
The industries and occupations most directly 
affected by the recession (durable goods manu- 
facturing, mining, and transportation) employ 
mainly men. On the other hand, women are 
concentrated in those industries generally least 
affected by recession—finance, services, and to a 
lesser extent, trade; in fact, some of these indus- 
tries had continued to expand, even during the 
recession period. 


Nonagricultural Employment. From 1958 to 1959, 
of the increase of 1.6 million in total nonagricul- 
tural employment, 1.1 million occurred among 
men, reflecting largely the recovery of employ- 
ment in the recession-hit industries. The increase 
in the number of employed women in this period 
reflected in part the continued expansion in 
finance, service, and other industries employing 
large numbers of women. 


Agricultural employment, averaging 5.8 million 
in 1959, showed virtually no change from the 
average for 1958, instead of declining as has been 
the trend in recent years. However, agricultural 
employment does not decline at a uniform annual 
rate over short periods, and the 1959 level was 
almost 400,000 below the average for 1957 and 
some 700,000 below 1956. As has been usual in 
recent years, most of this decline has occurred 
among men, and mainly among self-employed 
farmers. 


Occupations. Employment in virtually all major 
occupation groups had recovered a substantial 
proportion of the recession losses by mid-1959, 
and in fact were above the prerecession 1957 levels. 
By July 1959, just before the effects of the steel 
strike were felt, employment in professional and 
technical occupations was 600,000 above the July 
1957 level—continuing its long-range growth even 
during recession. The rate of growth in other 


Chart 2. Seasonally Adjusted Unemployment Rate in Three Business Cycles 
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white-collar and service jobs (excluding domestic 
service) had leveled off during the downturn but 
began to increase again in 1959. Employment in 
these occupations in 1959 averaged almost 1 
million higher than in 1957 (table 3). 

The number of operatives (semiskilled workers), 
which had remained virtually unchanged (despite 
wide cyclical swings) between the end of World 
War II and 1957, dropped sharply between 1957 
and 1958 (by 1.1 million), and in 1959, recovered 
less than half of its recession loss. However, 
despite the deficit in employment, the unemploy- 
ment rate for all operatives in 1959 had declined 
substantially (from 10.9 to 7.6 percent), reflecting 
a net shift out of these occupations into other lines 
of work or out of the labor force of over half a 
million workers, or 4 percent of the total, be- 
tween 1957 and 1959. 


Unemployment 


As with employment, the 1959 unemployment 
picture reflected the sharp recovery during the 
first half of the year from the high recession levels 
of 1958, and layoffs during the latter half of 1959 
resulting from production curtailments due to the 
steel strike. 

Significant recovery in unemployment did not 
begin till the fall of 1958—lagging the upturn in 
employment by several months. Unemployment, 
seasonally adjusted, reached a level of 5.2 million, 
or 7.5 percent of the civilian labor force, in August 
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1958. (See chart 2.) The level then dropped 
until November when it reached 4.3 million, or 
6.2 percent of the labor force. But the decline 
virtually halted for several months thereafter, and 
the next substantial drop in unemployment did 
not occur until April 1959. The level and rate of 
unemployment reached its low point for 1959 in 
May at 3.4 million, or 4.9 percent of the labor 
force (seasonally adjusted). 

The steel strike, which began on July 15 (in the 
middle of the employment survey week), almost 
immediately boosted unemployment, as coal and 
iron miners, railroad workers, and other workers 
in industries servicing steel were laid off, many 
at the beginning of the week in anticipation of 
the strike.* 

Primarily as a result of the steel strike, unem- 
ployment (seasonally adjusted) rose from 3.5 
million, or 5.1 percent of the labor force, in June 
to about 6 percent of the labor force in October 
and November. This increase reflected both lay- 
offs in steel-related industries and a slowdown in 
hiring due to uncertainties about the short-run 
outlook. Because the effects of the strike were 
felt mainly by heavy industries, the rise in unem- 
ployment after midyear occurred entirely among 
men. Their rate of unemployment rose from 4.7 
percent (seasonally adjusted) in June to 6.0 per- 
cent in November. 

4 Persons on strike are not counted as unemployed in the labor force survey 
unless they are seeking other jobs; they are counted as employed—with a 


job but not at work. However, thosé laid off in other industries as a result 
of a strike are counted as unemployed’ 
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The injunction sending the men back to work 
became effective on November 7. Some addi- 
tional layoffs were made during the latter half 
of November, mainly in automobiles, but many 
persons were also returning to work. By De- 
cember, the seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate had declined to 5.5 percent, somewhat higher 
than the immediate prestrike level of about 5 
percent, and substantially above the prerecession 
(1955-57) levels of about 4.3 percent. For 1959 
as a whole, unemployment averaged 3.8 million, or 
5.5 percent of the civilian labor force, down from 
the 4.7 million and 6.8 percent of 1958. 


Duration of Unemployment. Long-term unem- 
ployment (15 weeks or more) was greater both in 
number and as a proportion of total unemployment 
during the 1957-58 recession than in the two 
earlier postwar recessions, and remained a “sticky” 
problem throughout 1959 as well. The number 
of long-term unemployed did not begin to decline 
significantly from the high recession levels until 
late in the spring of 1959. In April 1959, unem- 


ployment of 15 weeks or more totaled 1.4 million, 
down half a million from the recession peak a year 
earlier, but still double the prerecession level for 


that month in 1957. The number thereafter 
declined steadily until late summer and then 
leveled off at between 700,000 and 800,000. At 
year’s end, long-term unemployment, at about 
800,000, remained some 300,000 above the pre- 
recession levels for December in 1955 and 1956. 

For 1959 as a whole, average duration of unem- 
ployment was actually somewhat longer than in 
1958 (14.5 weeks as compared with 13.8). The 
sharpest percentage decline occurred in the num- 
ber of persons unemployed 15 to 26 weeks. The 
number of short-term (under 5 weeks) and very 
long-term (over 26 weeks) unemployed declined 
only moderately. 


Labor Force 


For almost 3 years, the growth of the labor force 
has been significantly below its long-term trend. 
Labor force growth in general tends to be very 
uneven—for example, ranging from under half 
a million in one recent year (1956-57) to almost 
1% million in another (1955-56). The average 
annual expansion in the period 1950-58 has been 
about three-quarters of a million persons. In the 


past 3 years—since about the fourth quarter of 
1956—the average annual increase in the labor 
force has been about half a million. (See chart 3.) 

Most of the expansion in the labor force in 
recent years has been due to an increase in the 
number of persons of working age. In addition, 
however, certain other trends have affected the 
size of the labor force: a secular increase in the 
rate of participation of married women in the 
labor force, and a decline in the rates of participa- 
tion of men aged 65 and over and of school-age 
youths (under 20). These latter trends have 
proven relatively sensitive to the level of economic 
activity. When the economy has expanded at 
a rapid rate, more women and youngsters have 
entered the labor market, and older persons have 
tended to postpone their retirement. 

During the recession of 1953-54, the annual 
amount of labor force growth declined to less 
than half a million after having risen sharply 
during the Korean hostilities. With the ex- 
pansion of business activity in 1955-56, the labor 
force increased by 2% million in those 2 years. 
To some extent this sharp growth may have 
represented the entrance of women, taking ad- 
vantage of increased employment opportunities, 
who might otherwise have entered the labor 
market somewhat later or not at all. However, 
as the pace of economic activity began to slacken 
in 1957, the rate of labor force expansion also 
slowed down. The proportion of women in the 
labor force remained virtually unchanged in 1958 
and 1959 (table 4.) However, the worker rate for 
women aged 45 to 64 rose in both years, reflecting 


Chart 3. Over-the-Year Growth in the Labor Force. 
by Quarters, 1955-59 
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the long-term increase in the labor force partici- 
pation of working wives (table 5); the number of 
married women in the labor force increased by 
475,000 between 1958 and 1959 to a record level 
of 13.8 million.® 

The rise in labor force participation of women 
who were 45 to 64 years old has been one of the 
most persistent, as well as most dramatic of 
recent labor force trends. (See chart 4.) These 
are the ages when many women become free to 
enter, or reenter, the labor force since by then 
their children have reached school age. Between 
1950 and 1959, the rates of participation in the 
labor force of women aged 45 to 64 have increased 
by about 10 percentage points. On the other 
hand, the rates of labor force participation for 
women in most other age groups have in general 
not shown a similar trend (table 6). 

Among men, the rate of participation in the 
labor force of school-age youths (16-17) and men 
of retirement age (65 and over) continued to 
decline in 1959, but the 65 and over group de- 
clined at a faster rate than had been anticipated 
on the basis of long-term trends. (See table 7.) 
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Chart 4. Labor Force Changes, by Age and Sex, 
Between 1958 and}1959 
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The actual number of men over 65 years of age 
in the labor force dropped by over 150,000 be- 
tween 1957 and 1959. The number of young 
persons of both sexes aged 14-19 in the labor 
force increased by 100,000 over this period 
(despite a decline in the overall worker rate for 
this group) because of the increase in the popula- 
tion of this age. 

Among both white and nonwhite groups in the 
labor force, there has been evident during most 
of the postwar period a similar pattern of decreas- 
ing rate of labor force participation of young 
males (14 to 17) and men aged 65 and over. 
Since 1950, the decline in the proportion of non- 
white teenage youths in the labor force has been 
sharper than for white boys of the same age, 
reflecting the substantial increase in the propor- 
tion of nonwhite teenagers attending school. 
The rates of labor force participation of white 
and nonwhite males aged 14 to 19 are now equal. 

There has been a sharply different trend in 
labor force participation between white and non- 
white teenage girls, however. Since 1950, the 
proportion of nonwhite girls aged 14 to 19 in the 
labor force has declined from 31 percent to 23 
percent in 1959. On the other hand, there has 
been no discernible change in the rate of labor 
force participation of white girls aged 14 to 19, 
and in 1959 the participation rate for the non- 
white group was substantially below the rate 
for the white group. 

As has been indicated, the annual growth of the 
labor force including the Armed Forces has been 
relatively small during the past 3 years—under 


5 See Marital Status of Workers (in Monthly Labor Review, March 1959, 
PP. 257-261). 
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400,000 from 1956 to 1957, slightly over 500,000 
from 1957 to 1958, and about 600,000 from 1958 
to 1959. However, in the last few months of 
1959, the over-the-year growth in the labor 
force averaged about 900,000, somewhat closer 
to the projected long-range rate of increase 
which averages about 1 million for 1959. 


Hours of Work 


Nonfarm Industries. Hours of work are among 
the first economic indicators to reflect changes in 
economic activity—often leading most other 
measures of activity by several months. The 
number of persons who usually work full time 
in nonagricultural industries but were working 
part time for economic reasons (slack work, 
material shortages, repairs to plant and equipment, 
start or termination of job during survey week, 
and inability to find full-time work) reached its 
recession peak of 2.1 million in the first quarter 
of 1958. The number dropped sharply in the 
third quarter of 1958 and continued down to 
slightly over 900,000 in the second and third 
quarters of 1959, the lowest level for this group 
since 1955. 

As the effects of shortages of steel began to be 
felt in the last few months of the year, however, 
the number of persons working short hours 
because of slack work and material shortages rose, 
and the total number of usual full-time workers 
working part time for economic reasons in non- 
agricultural industries increased by 200,000 to 
1.1 million in the fourth quarter of 1959. 

For 1959 as a whole, the number of full-time 
workers on part time for economic reasons aver- 
aged about 1 million, down substantially from 
the recession level of 1.6 million in 1958, and 
slightly below the level of 1.2 million in 1957. 

Part-time workers in nonfarm industries (in thousands) 
Usually work full time Usually work part time 
Worked Worked 
parttime part time For For 

other 


inet for economic — economic 
hours reasons reasons reasons 


11, 702 1, 082 "oo 1, 304 5, 569 
10, 372 1, 638 2, 204 1,315 5, 216 
9, 730 1, 183 2, 379 986 5, 181 








* For differences between hours of work data from the payroll survey and 
from the labor force survey, see Explanatory Notes in Employment and 
Earnings. 


Manufacturing. The workweek of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, as measured 
by the statistics from factory payrolls, had 
recovered to prerecession levels by the beginning 
of 1959, significantly preceding the beginning of 
recovery in employment. The workweek con- 
tinued to rise substantially during the first half 
of 1959, and by June, at 40.7 hours, was 1% hours 
above the same month of 1958 and equaled the 
highest levels for the month in the postwar 
period. 

Increases in the workweek occurred in virtually 
all major manufacturing industries, but they were 
especially large in durable goods industries, par- 


ticularly in primary metals (partly in anticipation 


of the steel strike), in the machinery industries, 
and in automobiles. 

Two-thirds of the increase in the factory work- 
week between June 1958 and June 1959 repre- 
sented overtime work at premium pay, a factor 
which contributed substantially to the rise in 
weekly earnings. Overtime work in manufactur- 
ing, at 2.9 hours in June 1959, was 1 hour longer 
than a year earlier and above the prerecession 
levels for the month in 1957 and 1956. 

Adjustments in the workweek in steel-using 
industries after the beginning of the strike were 
at first relatively small. However, as the strike 
moved into its second month, employers began to 
cut back on overtime and shorten work schedules. 
Between June and September, the workweek 
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declined by 0.8 hour (seasonally adjusted). How- 
ever, average weekly hours did not recede to the 
recession levels of 1958. By December, at 40.1 
hours, the workweek in manufacturing (seasonally 
adjusted) had recovered only part of the strike- 
induced loss. 


Employed Persons With a Job But Not at Work 


The number of employed persons absent from 
their jobs for all reasons for a full week averaged 
3.2 million in 1959, up by about 100,000 over the 
year. The most dramatic difference between the 
2 years was the relatively large number of persons 
out because of industrial dispute—over 400,000 
in August, at the beginning of the steel strike. 
Persons out on strike are counted as employed— 
with a job but not at work—unless they are 
actively seeking other work, in which case they 
are counted as unemployed. 


As is usual, the peak month for all absences 
was in July when 7.1 million persons were away 
from their jobs for the entire survey week. About 
5.1 million of these persons were on vacation. The 
peak month for absence because of illness was 
March, when 1.1 million persons were off their 
jobs during the survey week for this reason. 

An overwhelming proportion of persons on 
vacation from nonagricultural jobs were paid for 
their time off in 1959, while a relatively much 
smaller number received pay during periods of ill- 
ness. (See table 8.) Over 80 percent of non- 
agricultural workers were paid for their vacations, 
as opposed to about 35 percent who had paid 
sick leave. Industries with the highest propor- 
tions of workers with paid vacations (80 percent 
or more) included transportation, manufacturing, 
and finance. Government workers, other than 
those in education, had a rate of paid vacations of 
over 95 percent. 





Employment of June 1959 


High School Graduates, 
October 1959 


SOPHIA COOPER* 


Our NATION’s HIGH SCHOOLS graduated 1.5 million 
young men and women in June 1959. The num- 
ber has been growing steadily since 1944, when 
about 1 million were granted diplomas. Within 
the next few years, the size of the graduating 
classes will jump sharply—2.5 million by 1966. 

Graduation from high school launches a large 
proportion of our young people into the labor 
force. Some, of course, will have had some work 
experience either from part-time jobs after school 
hours or from summertime employment. But the 
serious work effort, the concern with a job as a 
career, begins for many upon obtaining the high 
school diploma. 

The transition from daily activities focused on 
school to those revolving around a job can be 


difficult. Even the more able, better endowed 
and better trained youngsters must adjust to the 
responsibilities faced in their work relationships. 
They must try to perform well, please their em- 
ployers, get along with other workers of different 
ages and backgrounds, and at the same time de- 
cide whether the particular job offers the personal 
satisfaction and opportunities they are seeking. 

The employer, too, has responsibilities in the 
situation. Because some adjustment problems of 
young workers arise from trying to find career 
possibilities rather than mere jobs, the employer 
might try to develop and stress the opportunities 
for advancement and continued employment. It 
would be to the longrun advantage of management 
to encourage these young graduates to obtain addi- 
tional training which would help the young workers 
in their job growth. 

How quickly high school graduates find jobs, 
what kinds of jobs they are able to get, and how 
their experience compares with that of youngsters 
who drop out of school before finishing high school, 
are questions that will take on increasing impor- 


*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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tance in this decade as the numbers of young 
people in our population mount. Educators, voca- 
tional counselors, placement personnel, and others 
concerned with the development and welfare of 
our youth and their potential contributions to the 
Nation’s manpower and wealth need answers to 
guide their programs. 

Information on some of these questions was 
provided by a survey in October 1959 of the 
employment experience of June 1959 high school 
graduates. It showed that 86 percent of the 
young men and women who graduated from high 
school in June 1959 and were in the labor force 
were employed at the time of the survey. The 
proportion looking for work was quite high—more 
than 13 percent. About half of those who had 
jobs were in clerical and sales work. At the same 
time, the survey revealed that young persons of 
the same age who dropped out of school before 
completing high school did not make out as well 
either in finding jobs or in the kinds of jobs they 
got. 

The survey of June 1959 high school graduates 
analyzed in this report is the first such study on a 
nationwide basis. The data were provided to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in connection with its 
monthly labor force survey conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census through the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. Every October, the Bureau of the 
Census collects information on school enrolJ/ment, 
and in 1959, questions on educational status and 
school plans of urban and rural youth were added 
for a joint study with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Since the estimates presented in this article are 
based on a sample of households, they may differ 
from the figures that would have been obtained 
from a complete census. The sampling vari- 
ability may be relatively large in cases where the 


1 Data presented in this report relate to persons 16 to 24 years of age in the 
civilian noninstitutional population living within the continental United 
States in the calendar week ending Oct. 17, 1959. All members of the Armed 
Forces and inmates of institutions are excluded. Estimates of June 1959 
graduates shown here may differ slightly from those of the Office of Education 
for the school year 1958-59 because of these exclusions, the age limitation, 
and other minor differences in measurement. See High School Graduates 
(in School Life, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, May 
1959, p. 4). 

2 This proportion continuing on to college (46 percent) compares with the 
Office of Education estimate of 53 percent for 1958 based on first-time college 
enrollments as a percent of the estimated number of high school graduates 
for the school year 1957-58. The difference can be attributed to differences 
in measurement; for example, first-time college enrollments would include 
some students graduating in an earlier class whose college entrance was 
postponed. 


numbers are small. Therefore, smaller estimates, 
or small differences between estimates, should be 
interpreted with caution. 


The June 1959 High School Graduates 


Among the million and a half young persons 
graduating from the Nation’s high schools in June 
1959, the girls outnumbered the boys by about 
100,000.1 About 7 percent of the class were 
nonwhites. 

With the opening of schools in the fall, 665,000 
of the graduates—almost half—were enrolled in 
college.2 Considerably more boys continued their 
education than girls—54 percent compared with 
39 percent. Almost all of the college students 
were enrolled on a full-time basis. Over 25 
percent of those enrolled in college were trying to 
supplement their allowance or to help finance 
their education by working (table 1). 


Labor Force Status of Graduates Not in College. 
Over nine-tenths of the 300,000 young men who 
graduated from high school and did not go on to 
college were in the labor force. With few excep- 
tions, these young men will remain in the work 


TaBLe 1. CoLiece ENROLLMENT AND LaBor Force 
Status or June 1959 Hicu ScnHoot GRADUATES IN 
THE CIVILIAN NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION, OCTOBER 
1959 


[Thousands of persons 16 to 24 years of age} 





| 


Civilian labor | 

force | Not in 
es labor 
| force 


Civilian noninstitu- 

College enrollment sta- | tional population 
tus, sex, and marital ee te aaa 
Status of women | | | | 
Num.- |Percent dis-| Num- | Percent of | 
ber tribution ber | Population | 


Botu SEXES 





Enrolled in college---.-- 
il aa 
Part time 

Not enrolled in colleze_- 








Enrolled in college 
Not enrolled in college_. 


FEMALE 


Total 


Enrolled in college. --._- 
Not enrolled in college 
Single 
Married and other 
marital status 2 








63 
355 
331 


24 








1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


? Includes divorced, widowed, and separated women. 


NOTE: 
totals. 


Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
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force until retirement. Many of the graduates 
who were neither working nor looking for a job 
were enrolled in special schools offering some kind 
of training and would probably enter the work 
force within a relatively short time. The re- 
mainder very likely included some who were about 
to report for military service. 

A much smaller proportion of the girl graduates 
who did not enter college were in the labor force— 
73 percent. Some, of course, were already 
married by October 1959 and most of these young 
women were not working. The nonworking wives 
accounted for almost 10 percent of the women 


graduates who were not in college. Another 10 
percent were single girls attending special schools 
such as training schools for nurses, and secretarial 
or other vocational schools, and the remaining 
group may have been helping at home or expecting 
to be married shortly. 


Labor Force Status of Recent Dropouts 


The survey also obtained information on the 
labor force status of teenagers who had quit school 
before graduating from high school. Comparisons 
are made here of the employment experience of 


Chart 1. Selected Major Occupation Groups of Employed High School Graduates of June 1959 
and School Dropouts 16 and 17 Years of Age, by Sex, October 1959 
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TaBLe 2. Empioyment Status or June 1959 Hicu Scnoot Grapvuates Not Enro.iep 1n COLLEGE AND NONGRADU- 
ATES 16 To 19 Years or AcE Not ENROLLED IN ScHOOL, By Sex, Coton, AND Marrrat Status oF WomEN, OcTOBER 


{Number in thousands] 
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1 Includes divorced, widowed, and separated women. 
3 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


the dropouts and of the June 1959 graduates but 
the following should be kept in mind. No data 
were collected on the date of dropping out of 
school. However, the most common age for 
quitting school is 16 years of age.* Comparisons 
of the dropouts who were 18 and 19 years of age 
in October 1959 with the graduates of June 1959 
may be unfair because of the longer experience of 
the dropouts in the labor force. On the other 
hand, dropouts of 16 and 17 years of age, who 
were much more likely to have joined the work 
force recently, have the disadvantage of being 
somewhat younger than most high school graduates. 


3 The laws in many States require school attendance until age 16 and 
restrict work to after school hours at ages under 16. In addition, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act prohibits child labor (under 16) in the manufacture of 
goods going into interstate commerce. See Eleanor H. Bernert, America’s 
Children (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), Census Monograph 
Series, pp. 69, 113, and 114, and From School to Work: Highlights from a 
Study on the Early Employment Experience of Youth in Seven Commu- 
nities, 1952-1957, Bureau of Labor Statistics (1960), p. 3. 

4 Graduates will be used from this point forward to mean graduates who 
were not enrolled in college. 


sums of individual items may not equal 


The 16- and 17-year-old school dropouts num- 
bered about 800,000, approximately the same 
number as the June graduates who did not go on 
to college. (See table 2.) Youngsters who ended 
their schooling before finishing high school repre- 
sented one in every seven of the 16- and 17- 
year-olds in the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion, two in seven of the 18- and 19-year group, 
and one in three of those 20 to 24 years (table 3). 
In every age group, the nonwhite population 
showed a much higher dropout rate than the 
white population. As a result, there were twice 
as Many nonwhites among the dropouts 16 and 17 
years of age as there were among June high school 
graduates.* 

Almost half the young women dropouts were 
married, compared with less than 15 percent of 
the graduates. Although information was not 
obtained on reason for dropping out of school, the 
large proportion married implies the likelihood 
that this may have been an important factor. 
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Since most young married women were not in the 
labor force, the greater proportion married among 
dropouts accounted in large part for the lower rate 
of labor force participation among women drop- 
outs than among graduates—less than 40 percent 
compared with 73 percent. However, the labor 
force participation rates for single girls and for 
young men were also lower among dropouts than 
among June 1959 graduates, and very few of the 
dropouts who were not in the labor force were 
attending special schools. Their idleness is a 
potential problem to the community as well as a 
waste of human resources. 


Employment of Graduates and Dropouts 


Both the young graduates and the nongraduates 
had much higher rates of unemployment in 
October than the labor force as a whole. This is 
not surprising because most of them probably 
joined the labor force only a few months earlier as 
jobseekers and it takes some time for such a large 
group to find jobs. In addition, they, like other 
young workers, would tend to move more readily 
from job to job than their elders because they are 
still relatively free from family responsibilities, 
and their job shifting is not yet greatly affected 
by considerations of seniority and other vested 
interests. These young workers also face com- 


TABLE 3. 


petitive disadvantages in relation to the more 
mature workers because of lack of experience. 

The dropouts are at an even greater disadvan- 
tage in the job market than are the graduates in 
terms of acquired skills and maturity. About one 
out of every four of the young school dropouts in 
the labor force in October was unemployed; by 
contrast, the proportion of June graduates who 
were looking for work was only about one out of 
every eight. Lack of training and education are 
traditionally linked with higher probability of 
unemployment. 


Occupations. Another important indication of 
the disadvantages confronting the school dropouts 
is the contrast between the kinds of jobs they 
found and those obtained by the graduates. 
Fifty percent of the graduates held clerical, office, 
and sales jobs, compared with only 6 percent of the 
16- and 17-year-old dropouts. On the other hand, 
lower paying service and nonfarm laborer jobs 
were held by 44 percent of the dropouts as against 
18 percent of the graduates. 

Almost as significant differences existed between 
graduates and the somewhat older dropouts (18 
and 19 years of age), many of whom had probably 
been in the labor force for a year or two. Their 
additional experience didn’t affect the compari- 
son greatly; their proportion in clerical and sales 
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jobs was only about 10 percent and in service and 
laboring jobs, 36 percent. 

Indirect evidence of a higher dropout rate among 
boys in farm communities than in the rest of the 
country appears in the proportion who were hold- 
ing farm jobs—31 percent of 16- and 17-year-old 
boy dropouts as against 10 percent of the gradu- 
ates. This is in line with data on educational at- 
tainment from other surveys which indicate that 
a larger proportion of farm boys end their educa- 
tion before finishing high school.° 

The occupational distributions for the girls 
showed an even more dramatic contrast between 
kinds of jobs for which graduates qualify and are 


5 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 99, Literacy and Educational Attainment, March 1959: also Bernert, 
op. cit., pp. 73-74. 


Chart 2. 


preferred and those of dropouts. Sixty-one per- 
cent of employed girl graduates, but only 5 percent 
of the 16- and 17-year-old girl dropouts, held 
clerical jobs. (Even for the slightly older drop- 
outs, the proportion was barely 10 percent.) On 
the other hand, only 15 percent of the graduates 
were in service jobs such as waitresses or private 
household work, compared with 54 percent of 16- 
and 17-year-old girl dropouts and 32 percent of the 
18- and 19-year-olds (chart 1). 

For the young men, there were some interesting 
differences. The proportion of graduates in cleri- 
cal and sales jobs was six times as great as of the 
youngest dropouts and five times for skilled crafts- 
men. The contrast diminished with declining 
skill—35 percent of graduates and 26 percent of 
dropouts had semiskilled jobs (operatives), and 
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15 percent of graduates compared with 26 percent 
of nongraduates found jobs as unskilled laborers. 
Most of these contrasts held in comparisons of 
June graduates and the more experienced 18- and 
19-year-old dropouts. The outstanding exception 
was in the craftsmen category. Here the older 
dropouts, probably as a result of experience, man- 
aged to increase their proportion to about what 
it was for the graduates entering the full-time 
labor force. 

These comparisons illustrate the disadvantaged 
position in which young persons with little school- 
ing find themselves on starting on their work 
careers. As is well known, men and women with 
less education usually work in jobs where the 
average earnings are lower.’ Moreover, young 
school dropouts more frequently than graduates 
were working part time when they wanted full- 
time work. This vulnerability to shortened hours 
of work comes to some extent from the kinds of 
jobs for which they qualify and the industries in 
which the jobs are found. Almost 39 percent of 
girl dropouts employed in nonagricultural in- 
dustries, compared with less than 5 percent of girl 
graduates, were working part time for economic 
reasons (slack work, material shortages, etc., or 
inability to find full-time work). Much involun- 
tary part-time work occurs in construction, service, 
and trade industries, where a greater proportion 
of dropouts than of graduates find work. Hours 
are more steady in office jobs and in such industries 
as finance, insurance, or real estate firms or in 
public utilities companies, where a greater propor- 
tion of graduates hold jobs. 


Effect of Job Experience on Employment. The 
rates of unemployment of high school graduates 
and of the school dropouts improved appreciably 
with increased length of time in the labor force.’ 
Among male high school graduates, the proportion 
unemployed dropped from 14.3 percent for those 
in the class of June 1959 to 8.5 percent for the 


1958 class and to 4.8 percent for those graduating 
prior to 1958. 

The length of time in the labor force also affected 
unemployment rates among older school dropouts. 
The proportion of nongraduate men 20 to 24 
years of age who were unemployed in October 
was 9.7 percent, compared with 26.7 percent for 
16- and 17-year-olds. The contrast was more 
dramatic among white men than among nonwhites. 
Even with considerable improvement, there were 
still 15.2 percent unemployed among nonwhite 
dropouts in ages 20 to 24. 

The training and experience acquired on jobs 
also resulted in some upward shifting of the 
occupational level of both the graduates and the 
nongraduates. As shown in chart 2, the propor- 
tions of men dropouts who are employed as 
operatives and craftsmen increased from the age 
group 16 and 17 to the 20-24 year group. They 
appeared to move into these generally better 
paying occupations from service, unskilled, and 
farm jobs. 

Among the graduates, those who had been out 
of high school longer were more likely than 
were recent graduates to have jobs in the man- 
agerial or professional-technical occupation group 
and as craftsmen. These men also appeared to 
have shifted from the less skilled occupations. 

The comparison of jobs held by the older men 
school dropouts with those of high school graduates 
of about the same age emphasize the importance 
of high school background in competing for 
jobs. Undoubtedly, some individuals can com- 
pensate in part for their lack of education and 
training by diligence and hard work. But for 
the majority, the lack of a high school education 
is a real drawback in the labor market. 


6 See Educational Attainment of Workers, 1959 (in Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1960, pp. 113-122, or BLS Special Labor Force Reports, No. 1). 

? Length of work experience was not directly available from this survey 
but was inferred from year of high schoo] graduation and from age of school 
dropouts, 





Significant. Decisions 
in Labor Cases* 





Labor Relations 


Peaceful Picketing. The U.S. Supreme Court held ! 
that peaceful picketing by a union, which did not 
represent a majority of the employees, to compel 
recognition, was not an unfair labor practice 
under section 8(b)(1)(A)? of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 

In 1953, Teamster Local 639 was certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board as bargaining 
representative of Curtis Bros., Inc., but when the 
union called a strike in 1954 only 9 of the 21 em- 
ployees stopped working, and these 9 were quickly 
replaced by the employer. The strike, however, 
continued, and in 1955 the NLRB held another 
election in which the unit voted 28 to 1 for “no 
union.”’ Thereafter, the union continued peaceful 
and orderly picketing with the stated purpose of 
urging the employees to join the union and gain 
union wages, hours, and working conditions. After 
6 months of picketing by the union, Curtis Bros. 
filed an unfair labor practice charge, and the Board 
issued a cease-and-desist order on the grounds that 
such picketing was recognitional picketing de- 
signed to induce the employer to recognize the 
local as the exclusive bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees although it did not represent a majority of 
the employees. As such, according to the Board, 
it was an unfair labor practice under section 
8(b)(1)(A) of the LMRA in that it was employed 
“to restrain or coerce” employees in the exercise 
of the rights guaranteed under section 7. The 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia set 
aside the Board’s order on the grounds that sec- 
tion 8(b)(1)(A) was inapplicable to peaceful or- 
ganizational or recognitional picketing,’ and there- 
upon, the U.S. Supreme Court granted certiorari. 

In holding that section (8)(b)(1)(A) does not 
prohibit peaceful recognition picketing by a 
minority union, the Court pointed out that section 
13 of the LMRA states that nothing in the act 


should be construed so as to restrict or expand the 
right to strike as it was understood prior to the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, unless the 
act “specifically provided for” such restriction. 
In furthering its analysis, the Court pointed out 
that prior to the enactment of Taft-Hartley in 
1947, the Board certainly could not have issued 
a cease-and-desist order against recognitional 
picketing; in fact, such an action was impossible 
under the terms of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
Therefore, the Court continued, if the Board 
had issued a cease-and-desist order under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, it must have done so to prevent 
some line of conduct or some action the prohibition 
of which is “specifically provided for” in the act. 
Some of the specific prohibitions, the Court 
pointed out, included the proscriptions against 
secondary boycotts, strikes to force employers or 
self-employed persons to join unions, and what is 
pertinent to the instant case, recognitional strikes 
where another union is certified. This last 
named specific prohibition is found in section 
8(b)(4)(C) of the LMRA.* However, the Court 
asserted, the action of the Board is based on an 
unfair labor practice under section 8(b)(1)(A) 
of the act which has forced the conclusion that 
section 8(b)(1)(A) and section 8(b)(4)(C) must 
both prohibit almost the same unfair labor 
practice. Employing the admonitions of section 
13, the Court held that this similarity could not 


*Prepared in the U.8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local p dents, or a diffi approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB v. Local 639, International Brotherhood of Teamsters (U.S. Sup. 
Ct., Mar. 28, 1960). 

2 Section 8(b)(1)(A) provides in part: ‘It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization or its agents—(a) to restrain or coerce (A) employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7. . . .” 61 Stat. 141, 29 
U.8.C. section 158 (b)(1)(A). Section 7 provides: ‘Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in 
other concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection, and shall also have the right to refrain from any or 
all of such activities except to the extent that such right may be affected by an 
agreement requiring membership in a labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment as authorized in section 8(a)(3).” 49 Stat. 452, as amended, 61 Stat. 
140, 29 U.S.C. section 157. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1959, p. 174. 

* Section 8(b)(4) provides: “It shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor 
organization or its agents (4) to engage in, or to induce or encourage the 
employees of any employer to engage in, a strike . . . where the object is 
. » » (C) forcing or requiring any employer to recognize or bargain with a 
particular labor organization as the representative of his employees if another 
labor organization has been certified as the representative of such employees 
under the provisions of section 9; . . .” 
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be the case, and to show the difference between 
the two sections, or more particularly the meaning 
of section 8(b)(1)(A), the Court looked to the 
legislative history of that section. 

The Court pointed out that the history indicated 
that Senators Robert Taft and Joseph Ball 
originally wanted to provide stricter regulation 
of the unions’ organizational] practices by inserting 
the words ‘‘to interfere with’’ as well as the words 
“to restrain or coerce’’ in what is presently section 
8(b)(1)(A). However, Senator Taft pointed out 
that even the words ‘‘to interfere with”, which 
were never made a part of section 8(b)(1)(A), 
would have a limited application and would 
extend to reprehensible practices but not methods 
of peaceful persuasion.’ The Court maintained 
that the central theme of the Taft-Hartley 
debates was, with the exception of the specific 
proscriptions of section 8(b)(4), to curtail and 
eliminate only the use of repressive tactics in 
the nature of violence or threats of economic 
reprisal. The Court held the Board’s interpreta- 
tion that section 8(b)(1)(A) permits regulation 
of peaceful picketing cannot, therefore, find 
support in the legislative history of that section 
or in the structure of section 8(b). The Court 
held that Congress did not, by virtue of section 
8(b)(1)(A) of the LMRA, authorize the NLRB 
to regulate peaceful picketing. The Board’s 
authority under this section, the Court continued, 
is confined to the regulation of actions involving 
violence, intimidation, and reprisal or threats 
thereof. 

A memorandum by Mr. Justice Stewart, 
joined by two other justices, stated that since 
the Labor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
was enacted after the Court granted certiorari 
in this case, the case should be remanded to the 
Board for further consideration in the light of 
the new act, particularly in view of the fact that 
the new law presents detailed rules of conduct 
with regard to organizational and recognitional 
picketing. 


Refusal To Bargain. A U.S. court of appeals 
held * that the duty to bargain collectively is 
not absolute or immutable and that a union, in 
refusing to negotiate with an employer’s repre- 
sentative who had previously held responsible 
positions with that union in the same territory, 


did not refuse to bargain collectively or coerce 
the employer in the selection of his bargaining 
representative in violation of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. 

The employer’s chosen bargaining representative 
held several responsible positions with the union 
before joining the employer. The union refused 
to meet or negotiate with this person on the 
grounds that the employer, in selecting a man who 
had previously worked for the union in the same 
territory, showed a lack of good faith in bargain- 
ing. The National Labor Relations Board ordered 
the union to cease and desist from unlawfully 
coercing an employer in his selection of a bargain- 
ing representative in violation of section 8(b) (1) (B) 
of the LMRA and from unlawfully refusing to 
bargain with the employer’s chosen bargaining 
representative in violation of section 8(b)(3). 

On petition for enforcement of that order, the 
court held that the duty to bargain is not absolute 
or immutable. The court reasoned that the 
employer deliberately chose its representative 
because he had access to policy information of the 
union with which the employer was to bargain. 
The court stated that the association employed 
him to perform the same functions for it as he had 
performed for the union. The court concluded 
that in the absence of good faith in the employer’s 
appointment of his bargaining representative, the 
union did not violate either sections 8(b)(3) or 
8(b)(1)(B) of the LMRA by refusing to meet and 


negotiate with the employer representative. 


Secondary Boycott. 'The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled ’ that a union violated the prohibition 
against secondary boycotts of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act when it continued to picket a 
plant gate which had been set aside by the primary 
employer, after the strike started, for the use of the 
employees of an independent contractor and his 
suppliers. 

In May 1959, the union representing the em- 
ployer’s production workers in this case went on 
strike. In June, the employer built a fence around 
the property with four entrance gates and notified 
all plant employees, the union, and the independ- 


593 Cong. Rec. 4021 (1947). 

® NLRB v. International Ladies’ Garment Workers (C.A. 3, Feb. 4, 1960). 

7 Local 36, International Chemical Workers and Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., 126 NLRB No. 117 (Mar. 2, 1960). 
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ent contractor who had been engaged to do some 
construction work at the plant that a certain gate 
was to be used exclusively by the contractor’s 
employees and suppliers. The union picketed 
this gate until stopped by a temporary restraining 
order issued by a district court in July. 

The NLRB ruled that a primary employer may 
exclude a portion of his premises from the site 
vi the strike and thereby limit the physical scope 
of what otherwise would be a proper area for 2 
strike. It is immaterial that such geographical 
limitation takes place after the strike has begun. 
In so ruling, the NLRB adhered to the doctrine 
of the General Electric case * and overruled the 
Ryan case * insofar as it was inconsistent with 
General Electric. Also, the Board disposed of the 
union’s contention that such picketing was per- 
mitted by a proviso of section 8(e) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended in 1959, provid- 


ing that the prohibition against secondary boy- 


cotts does not apply to “. .. persons in the 
relation of contractor, or subcontractor working 
on the premises of the manufacturer . . .”, by 
pointing out that the second proviso expressly 
extends only to the apparel and clothing industry 
The Board further held that the construction 
firm was not an “ally” of the employer, as the 
union maintained, but a neutral contractor, 
since the employees. of the construction firm 
performed work not normally performed by the 
striking employees. 


Judicial Enforcement of No-Raid Agreement. A 
U.S. district court held ” that the jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations Board over 
representational disputes conferred under section 
9 of LMRA restricts the jurisdiction conferred 
upon the Federal courts by section 301(a) of the 
LMRA. In addition, the court held that unions 
may not by joint agreement oust the Board’s 
jurisdiction over representational disputes. The 
holding in this case is contra to a holding by the 
court of appeals for the seventh circuit." 


8 123 NLRB 180, Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 906. 

% 85 NLRB 417. 

10 International Union of Doll and Toy Workers v. Metal Polishers Union 
(D.C.8.D. Calif., Jan. 18, 1960). 

1! United Textile Workers v. Textile Workers Union, 258 F. 2d 743. 

2 Title I of the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 consists of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended. Reference under both or alter- 
nate names is necessary whenever circumstances warrant. 

3 Textile Workers Union v. Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 353 U.S. 448. 
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Under the provisions of the AFL-CIO no-raid- 
ing agreement signed in 1953, the signatory unions 
agreed that in the event of one union’s raid upon 
another, the aggrieved union could submit the dis- 
pute to an umpire who would determine whether 
the no-raiding agreement. had been violated. 
Upon the umpire’s determination of a violation, 
the offending union was required to cease such vio- 
lation; to refrain, during the term of the agreement, 
from representing or seeking to represent the em- 
ployees involved; and upon request of the com- 
plaining union, to withdraw immediately any 
petition for representation rights filed with the 
NLRB. 

In this case, the employees’ collective bargain- 
ing representative was Local 802 of the Toy Work- 
ers Union. In February 1959; Local 67 of the 
Metal Polishers Union filed a petition with the 
NLRB for certification as the bargaining agent of 
these employees. Thereupon, Local 802 invoked 
the procedures of the no-raiding agreement and 
the umpire made an award in favor of Local 802. 
According to the award, Local 67 was to withdraw 
its petition for certification with the NLRB. In 
the meantime, however, the Board had held the 
election and Local 67 won, whereupon Local 802 
sought specific performance in the district court of 
the award made under the terms of the no-raiding 
agreement. Local 802 relied upon the holding in 
United Textile Workers v. Textile Workers Union 
wherein the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, citing the Lincoln Mills case, held that section 
301(a) of the LMRA vested the Federal courts 
with jurisdiction over the subject matter of no- 
raiding agreements. 

The court held that section 301 (a) of the NLRA, 
as amended, ” conferring jurisdiction on the Fed- 
eral courts over “suits for violation of contracts 
between an employer and a labor organization . . . 
or between any such labor organizations . . .” 
did not include the subject matter of a no-raiding 
agreement. The court pointed out that the broad 
interpretation of section 301(a) in the Lincoln 
Mills case, * to permit the courts to decree specific 
enforcement of arbitration clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, was necessary if a Federal 
remedy were to be provided for such contingencies. 
However, the court noted that the Congress had 
provided a specific Federal remedy for representa- 
tional disputes when it enacted section 9 of the 
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National Labor Relations Act conferring jurisdic- 
tion in such matters upon the NLRB. The legis- 
lative history, the court continued, would show 
that Congress had intended, in section 301(a), to 
confer upon the Federal courts jurisdiction over 
subject matter for which there was no prior 
Federal remedy. This subject matter could hardly 
have included representational disputes for which 
there had been the remedy of the NLRB for 12 
years prior to the enactment of section 301(a). 
The court went on to point out that no suggestion 
has ever been made that section 301(a) ever im- 
pliedly repealed section 9. Moreover, the court 
stated, the Board’s existing facilities are far better 
equipped for handling such disputes. Therefore, 
the court concluded, it was not Congress’ intention 
under section 301(a) to confer upon the Federal 
courts jurisdiction over the subject matter of no- 
raiding agreements. As a final point, the court 
held that no private agreement may oust the 
jurisdiction of the NLRB over representational 
disputes. 


Wages and Hours 


FLSA Coverage. A U.S. court of appeals held “ 
that homeworker-members of a bona fide cooper- 
ative were not covered by the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, where there was no 
employer-employee relationship between the home- 
worker-members and the cooperative. 

The Secretary of Labor brought an action in a 
district court for minimum-wage violations of the 
FLSA in a case involving about 200 women who 
knitted or crocheted infants’ outerwear in their 
homes. The women submitted their products to 
Mrs. Whitaker, the general manager of the coop- 
erative, who shipped them to customers. The 
amount of money received by the women was 
based on a piece-rate system, and they obtained 
substantially less than the minimum wage of the 
FLSA. The district court determined that a 
bona fide cooperative existed, because the members 
themselves controlled the cooperative, and that as 
a matter of economic reality, they did not work 
for Mrs. Whitaker and her associates. Therefore, 
the court concluded the members were not 
employees of Mrs. Whitaker or the cooperative 
and consequently were not covered by the pro- 
visions of FLSA. 


The court of appeals stated that the parts of 
the record cited to it did not establish that the 
findings of fact of the lower court were clearly 
erroneous. The court rejected the Secretary of 
Labor’s twofold argument: (1) The cooperative 
was not a bona fide cooperative, because Mrs. 
Whitaker and her associates controlled it, and 
(2) even if it were, the cooperative would, neverthe- 
less, be in an employer-employee relationship with 
its members. In rejecting these points, the court 
of appeals affirmed the decision of the district 
court and held that this organization was a 
bona fide cooperative, since its operations were 
controlled by the members. Moreover, the court 
pointed out, since the members controlled the 
cooperative, they could not be said to be employees 
of the cooperative. The court found their inter- 
ests as members and producers were identical and 
the work they performed was as members of 
the cooperative and not as its employees. 

The dissent agreed that the workers were not 
employees of Mrs. Whitaker but felt that they 
were employees of the cooperative. The dissent 
noted that this organization, among other things, 
permitted the members to purchase supplies more 
cheaply, and to market their products more 
readily, and that in this sense the cooperative 
suffered or permitted its members to work. With- 
out such sufferance or permission the women could 
not work at all. The dissent further stated that 
the members’ control over the cooperative’s 
operations was irrelevant to the question of their 
status as employees. An analogy was made to 
employees who purchase stock in the company 
for which they work. Such participation in the 
control of affairs, even if it were exclusive, would 
not, in the opinion of the dissent, disturb the 
employee status of the individuals exercising such 
control. 


Jurisdictional Amount. A US. district court 
held * that six purchase orders constituted a 
single contract subject to the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, although only one of them exceeded 
the dollar amount necessary to bring a contract 
within the provisions of the act. 

The Atomic Energy Commission agreed to 
purchase $57,312 worth of coal from the Capital 


M4 Mitchell v. Whitaker House Cooperative, Inc. (C.A. 1, Mar. 2, 1960). 
16 Capitol Coal Sales, Inc. v. Mitchell (U.S.D.C.D.C., Feb. 8, 1960). 
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Coal Sales, Inc. The agreement was in the form 
of six purchase orders, only one of which, in itself, 
exceeded the $10,000 amount which would make 
it subject to the Walsh-Healy Act. :The Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour and Public Contract 
Divisions determined that the six orders con- 
stituted one contract within the meaning of the 
act, and the company then sought a declaratory 
judgment and an injunction against the Secre- 
tary of Labor in a district court. 
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The district court held, in a summary judg- 
ment for the Secretary of Labor, that the six 
orders constituted a single contract within the 
meaning of theact. The reasoning of the Adminis- 
trator had been that the company had treated the 
six orders as one obligation. As an example, he 
pointed out that the coal to be supplied under all 
the purchase orders was regarded as a single 
amount and was supplied by the company from 
any mine it chose. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





March 2, 1960 


Tue Nationat Laspor RExaAtTIoNS Boarp refined the rule 
established in its General Electric decision on June 8, 1959, 
which held that a union had violated the secondary boy- 
cott provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act when it picketed a 
gate designated by the employer for the exclusive use of 
an independent contractor’s employees, by holding that it 
was a violation to picket such a gate even if it was not set 
aside until after the strike started. The Board’s decision 
in Ryan Construction Corp. was overruled to the extent 
inconsistent with the present ruling. The case was 
Local 36, International Chemical Workers and Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp. (See also p. 509 of this issue.) 


March 3 


ELABORATING on its contract bar rules (see Chron. item 
for Oct. 1, 1958, MLR, Dec. 1958), the NLRB ruled that 
when, after the end of the first 2 years and before the filing 
of a petition for an election, the parties to a long-term 
contract execute (1) a new agreement embodying new 
terms or incorporating the old contract’s terms or (2) a 
written amendment expressly reaffirming the old contract 
and indicating the parties’ intent to be bound by the 
renewed pact for a specific period, such a new agreement 
bars an election for an additional 2 years. The case was 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. and Local 605, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. 


March 7 


Tue NLBEB ruled that an employer association had vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act when it broke off contract 
negotiations before reaching an impasse in bargaining, 
called for a lockout by its members before there was a 
strike threat, and threatened a lockout to compel the union 
negotiators to assure the association of a favorable recom- 
mendation of its last offer before it was voted upon by 
union members. The case was Utah Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors Association and Locals 19, 57, 348, and 466, 
Plumbers and Pipefitters. 


March 8 


EIGHTEEN MINERS were trapped 4 miles underground by a 
fire in the Island Creek Coal Co.’s mine (Holden Mine No. 
22) in Holden, W. Va. By March 16, rescue workers had 
found 16 bodies, and the remaining 2 men were presumed 
dead. 
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Tue Unirep TextTILe WorkKERS announced an agreement 
negotiated under a wage reopener in their contract with 
Dan River Mills, the largest unionized textile mill in the 
South, calling for wage increases, effective March 21, 
averaging about 7 cents an hour for 9,000 workers in 
Danville, Va. 


March 15 


Tue Federal Aviation Agency’s order grounding airline 
pilots at 60 years of age went into effect. The day before, 
a Federal district court in New York City, on the basis of 
the supremacy of public safety, had refused a preliminary 
injunction against the order requested by the Air Line 
Pilots Association and supported by Eastern Airlines. 


Tue NLRB ruled that, under the Labor Management 
Relations Act, unions could legally conduct a partial strike 
against a multiemployer bargaining group in support of 
valid bargaining objectives, finding that the unions had 
not attempted at any time to bargain on an individual 
employer basis and, therefore, were not trying to coerce 
the employers in their choice of collective bargaining 
representative. The case was Arizona District Council of 
Construction Production and Maintenance Laborers and 
Associated General Contractors, Arizona Chapter. 


March 18 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER created an emergency board 
under the Railway Labor Act to investigate a dispute 
between the Pan American World Airways and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. The 
action averted, for 60 days at least, a strike of about 
6,000 clerks, agents, and freight handlers over a new 
contract. 


March 20 


Memsers of the Textile Workers Union of America 
ratified a 2-year agreement with the Wyandotte Worsted 
Co., calling for a general wage increase of 7 cents an 
hour for about 1,200 workers in the company’s mills in 
four New England States and providing for reopenings 
on wages and fringe benefits in 1961 and on wages only 
in 1962. (See also p. 509 of this issue.) 


March 21 


THe PLUMBERS AND Pipe Fitters union notified the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department of its with- 
drawal from the department, effective March 31. In a 
letter to the IUD, President Peter T. Schoemann of the 
Plumbers stated that the union “can no longer retain 
this affiliation if at any time we are excluded from exer- 
cising our proper voice and consultation in the depart- 
ment’s councils.’’ (See also p. 515 of this issue.) 
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Tue U.S. Supreme Court denied review and thus left 
standing a Kansas Supreme Court decision that the 
Taft-Hartley Act did not deprive a State court of juris- 
diction to enjoin a union from picketing a Kansas company 
engaged in interstate commerce, whose employees were 
represented by a different union, because such picketing 
was neither protected nor prohibited by the act. The 
case was Williams v. Cooperative Farm Chemicals As- 
sociation. 


Tue Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and the National 
Food Stores signed 39-month contracts with the Meat 
Cutters, providing for wage increases of $5.50 a week 
immediately and similar increases in January of 1961 
and 1962 for meat department employees in Missouri 
and Illinois stores. The terms also included a three- 
step $6-a-month raise (to $35.70) in employer heajth and 
welfare contributions. 

During the month, Meat Cutter members in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Maine 
ratified a 2-year agreement with First National Stores, 
calling for wage increases of $4 to $10 a week over the 
contract term and a new pension program, to be drafted 
by a committee representing all unions with First National 
members, to replace the present company-administered 
plan. About 10,000 workers were affected by the pact. 


March 24 


A FEDERAL DISTRICT CoURT in Pennsylvania ruled that 
union officials’ use of union funds to defend themselves 


against civil and criminal court actions in which the de- 
fendants were charged with misuse of union funds, even 
though authorized by membership resolution, violated 
section 501(a) of the Landrum-Griffin Act governing union 
officials’ fiduciary responsibilities and was inconsistent with 
the act’s overall purpose of eliminating improper union 


activities. The court, stating that the section permits only 
expenditures authorized by “lawful’’ resolutions, found 
that the resolution in this case was unlawful, since it was 
not specifically authorized by the union constitution nor 
did the union have sufficient interest in the actions against 
the union officers to bring the resolution within the broadly 
stated objectives of the constitution. The case was Local 
107, International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Cohen. 


March 28 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court ruled that section 8(b)(1)(A) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act did not prohibit peaceful picketing 
for recognition by a minority union. The case was 
NLRB vy. Local 639, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. (See Chron. item for Nov. 26, 1958, MLR, Jan. 
1959, and p. 507 of this issue.) 


March 30 


Retait, Wholesale and Department Store Local 1199 in 
New York City announced that it had won bargaining 
recognition for about 400 nonprofessional employees of 
two nonprofit hospitals, the Home and Hospital of the 
Daughters of Israel and the Home and Hospital of the 
Daughters of Jacob. These hospitals were among the 
signers of a statement of labor policy in June 1959 which 
ended a strike against seven such hospitals belonging to 
the Greater New York Hospital Association. (See 
Chron. item for June 22, 1959, MLR, Aug. 1959, and 
p. 515 of this issue.) 


FEepEra. District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts removed 
from the monitor board of the Teamsters the rank-and-file 
representative Lawrence T. Smith after he refused to 
resign. Mr. Smith, who had succeeded Godfrey P. Schmidt 
on the board (see Chron. item for July 14, 1959, MLR, 
Sept. 1959), had opposed Board Chairman Martin F. 
O’Donoghue’s “get-Hoffa-first’’ tactics supported by 
Schmidt, which he claimed led to the neglect of other 
cleanup measures. (See also p. 514 of this issue.) 


March 31 


Tue AMALGAMATED CLoTHING WorKERs and the United 
States Clothing Manufacturers Association agreed on a 
3-year contract for 125,000 workers in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, providing for a 17.5-cent-an-hour wage 
increase effective June 1, and higher hospital, surgical, 
and life insurance benefits valued by the employers at 
4 cents an hour, effective September 1, 1960. It was the 
first pay raise for these workers since 1956, and the largest 
advance ever negotiated by the union. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





RELATIVELY FEW major collective bargaining 
agreements were concluded during March, with 
some negotiations, notably in the railroad in- 
dustry, at a standstill and with aircraft and 
telephone negotiations just beginning. One of 
the more important bargaining developments 
was the tentative agreement reached late in the 
month on a wage increase for employees in the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry represented by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Several 
representation elections arising from union juris- 
dictional disputes were held; three unions with- 
drew from the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment; and the legal maneuvers involving the 
Teamsters union and its board of monitors became 
even more complex. 


Union Developments 


Teamsters. The work of the three-man court- 
appointed board of monitors of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was hindered by a 
variety of factors, including dissension within the 
monitor board itself. The central dispute was 
between the board’s chairman, Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, and monitor Lawrence T. Smith 
(representing a group of Teamsters who originally 
filed suit against Hoffa’s election 2% years ago).! 
The disagreement stemmed from Mr. Smith’s 
charge that the chairman was seeking only a 
court order to remove Hoffa from office at the 
expense of other more fundamental objectives, 
such as the preparation of model bylaws to insure 
democratic procedures at the local level. The 
conflict abated, at least temporarily, on March 
30, when Federal District Judge F. Dickirson 
Letts discharged Mr. Smith as a monitor. Judge 
Letts said he believed that Mr. Smith did not 
devote his fullest capabilities to the job. To suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith, Judge Letts appointed former 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation agent Terence F’. 
McShane. Mr. Smith said he would appeal his 
ouster to the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D.C. 

Earlier, the third board member, Daniel B. 
Maher, the union-designated monitor, had simi- 
larly accused Mr. O’Donoghue of pursuing a “get 
Hoffa” policy to the exclusion of other board 
purposes. Mr. Maher, who has had several heart 
attacks and had been trying to get Judge Letts to 
accept his resignation for 3 months, finally told 
the court that he would no longer serve on the 
board. To succeed Mr. Maher, the Teamsters 
nominated William E. Bufalino, president of 
Detroit Teamster Local 295, which services juke 
boxes and other coin operated vending machines. 
Mr. Bufalino, whose activities had twice been 
questioned at hearings of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, has been accused by Senator 
McClellan of a “partnership” with Detroit 
criminal elements. 

An expansion of the Teamsters’ organizing 
potential was considered by President Hoffa during 
March when he met with representatives of more 
than 1,000 southern New Jersey egg producers 
who had requested membership in the union. 
Poultry farmers in that area had been protesting 
depressed prices. Although unions are barred by 
Federal law from bargaining on behalf of producers 
for price increases, a representative of the farmers 
indicated the Teamsters could give assistance by 
seeking protective legislation and by developing 
some sort of marketing cooperative. According 
to press accounts, Mr. Hoffa said he would urge 
Teamster councils in other States to consider 
organization of other farm groups. 


Jurisdiction and Representation. Two elections 
developing from membership bids by the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(Ind.) were decided in favor of AFL-CIO affili- 
ates. At the Lynn and Everett, Mass., plants 
of the General Electric Co., the UE lost to the 
International Union of Electrical Workers by the 
close margin of 3,444 to 3,175, in its third attempt 
to oust the TUE from these plants. At the West- 

*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 
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inghouse Electric Corp.’s plant in Baltimore, the 
UE lost, 839 to 377, to the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

A National Labor Relations Board runoff 
election on March 16 between the AFL-CIO Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union and the Independent Petroleum Workers 
Union was decided in favor of the latter by a vote 
of 699 to 647 at the Linden, N.J., Bayway refinery 
of Esso Standard Oil Co. The election followed 
a four-way contest in February in which the 
Teamsters and the Operating Engineers had polled 
third and fourth place, respectively. At that 
election, the OCAW had polled 597 votes compared 
with 533 for retaining the independent union, but 
since neither union received a majority of the 
1,356 ballots cast, a runoff election was required. 

The International Maritime Workers Union 
(AFL-CIO) filed two petitions with the NLRB 
in its campaign to organize crews of ships flying 
“flags of convenience.”’ One sought the dismissal 
of the independent Global Seamen’s Union as 
bargaining agent for the crew of the SS Ore 
Monarch, operated by National Bulk Carriers, 
Inc., and its Liberian subsidiary, Universe Tank- 
ships, Inc. The IMWU had described the other 
union as a company-sponsored organization de- 
signed to prevent its crews “from getting genuine 
union representation.”” The second petition 
charged the company with “unlawful conduct” in 
attempting to discourage the IMWU organizing 
efforts aboard its ore carrier, SS Ore Jupiter. 

In San Juan, P.R., employees of the Valencia 
Trucking Co. voted 106 to 64 in an NLRB 
representation election for the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union rather than the Teamsters. Team- 
ster President Hoffa charged the SIU with 
intimidation of truckdrivers and said that the 
union would ask the Board to set aside the 
election. 

Bargaining recognition for about 400 nonpro- 
fessional employees of two hospitals belonging to 
the Greater New York Hospital Association was 
announced on March 30 by Local 1199 of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 
The two hospitals—the Home and Hospital of 
the Daughters of Israel and the Home and Hos- 
pital of the Daughters of Jacob—were among 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 915. 


the nonprofit institutions that signed a statement 
of labor policy in June 1959 to end a strike by 
nonprofessional employees at seven of the asso- 
ciation hospitals.* (In that dispute, the union did 
not win bargaining recognition as such, but the 
policy statement did provide for the establishment 
of grievance machinery.) At the Daughters of 
Jacob Hospital, the union said it had signed a 
3-year union shop contract; bargaining over a 
contract at the other institution began about the 
20th of March. 


Other Union Developments. Three unions—the 
Operating Engineers, the Molders and Foundry 
Workers, and the Plumbers—withdrew from the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO 
during the month. The first two unions reported- 
ly withdrew because of financial difficulties (the 
monthly affiliation tax is 2 cents per member 
organized on an industrial basis). The Plumbers’ 
action, however, was attributable to a dispute 
between Plumbers’ President Peter T. Schoemann 
and IUD President Walter P. Reuther. Mr. 
Schoemann contended that he was almost thrown 
out of a meeting on jurisdictional problems of the 
industrial unions and the craft unions on Mr. 
Reuther’s order; Mr. Reuther denied the charge. 

The Industrial Union Department announced, 
on March 1, an extensive “revitalization” program 
under which affiliates will pool their organizers 
in joint campaigns to recruit new members. 
James B. Carey, IUD secretary-treasurer, said 
the aim of the plan was to expand union member- 
ship at least in proportion to the growth in the 
labor force. In addition, Mr. Carey said the 
IUD would intensify its legislative and public 
relations activity. To facilitate the department’s 
reorganization, two new posts were created, with 
Jacob Clayman named as administrative director, 
and Nicholas Zonarich as director of organization. 
Albert Whitehouse, IUD director since 1955, 
resigned effective March 1, to return to his posi- 
tion as a regional director of the Steelworkers 
union. 

Federation President George Meany issued an 
order during March to force the merger of the 
AFL and CIO State labor organizations in New 
Jersey, the only State in which such a merger had 
not been agreed to. (In Pennsylvania, AFL and 
CIO units had agreed to unify during a conven- 
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tion sheduled for June.) Failure of the New 
Jersey groups to achieve unity reportedly centered 
in allotment of posts in a merged organization. 

An insurgent group achieved control of Local 
88 of the International Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots on March 24, 1960, in an election 
supervised by a court-appointed arbitrator. The 
local had been under international trusteeship for 
2 years following the conviction of its former presi- 
dent on charges of accepting bribes. At that time 
a cleanup group elected Arthur L. Holdeman as 
president, but the parent organization succeeded 
in obtaining a temporary injunction and subse- 
quently placed the local under trusteeship. In the 
recent election, the insurgents garnered four of the 
seven posts in the local’s executive board, with 
Mr. Holdeman again being elected as president. 
He had been opposed on the ballot by Floyd Sil- 
verman, who had served as the local’s trustee for 
the past year. 

Employer and union negotiators, unable to 
agree upon mutually satisfactory arrangements for 
compensating Atlantic and Gulf coasts longshore- 
men for loss of jobs because of the increasing use of 
bulk loading devices, put the issue to arbitration 
on March 24, 1960. Agreement on the principle 
of some sort of royalty payments to longshoremen 
displaced by “‘containerization” had been reached 
in November 1959,’ with the details to be worked 
out, if necessary, by arbitration. The arbitration 
panel consisted of three members—one each from 
industry and labor and a neutral member, Dr. 
Emanuel Stein, professor of economics at New 
York University. 


Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Apparel. A 17.5-cent-an-hour pay raise, effective 
June 1, 1960, was provided in a 3-year agreement 
negotiated on March 31, by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America for 125,000 workers 
in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry. It was 
the first general wage increase for these workers 
since 1956 and reportedly the largest single pay 
advance since the union’s establishment in 1914. 
The agreement, negotiated by the United States 
Clothing Manufacturers Association on behalf of 
some 700 employers, also provides an increase in 
fringe benefits effective September 1, 1960, valued 
by the employers at 4 cents an hour. These in- 
clude a $4-a-day increase in the hospitalization al- 


lowance to $18; higher surgical, maternity, and 
incidental hospital expense benefits; and a $500 
increase in life insurance to $1,000. The agree- 
ment was subject to both employer and union 
membership ratification. 


Textiles. Pay increases for textile workers con- 
tinued to spread in the South ° and were extended 
to the northern branch of the industry. Dan 
River Mills, the largest organized textile mill in 
the South, and the United Textile Workers agreed 
in March on a general wage increase, reportedly 
averaging about 7 cents an hour, for 9,000 em- 
ployees in Danville, Va. The increase was to be- 
come effective March 21. 

Abney Mills posted unspecified wage increases 
for about 7,000 employees in South Carolina, and 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. said it would increase 
wages by about 5 percent, effective March 6, 1960, 
for its 6,500 workers in Georgia. 

In the North, the Textile Workers Union of 
America and two major textile producers—the 
Wyandotte Worsted Co. and Berkshire-Hathaway, 
Inc.—agreed in mid-March and early April, 
respectively, on pay increases of apparently 
about the same size as the southern raises. Both 
increases, negotiated under wage reopeners of 
contracts signed in April 1959,° were expected to 
set the wage pattern for other woolen, worsted, 
cotton, and rayon textile workers in the New 
England area. 

The Wyandotte agreement, affecting about 
1,200 workers in four plants in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, pro- 
vided for a 7-cent-an-hour across-the-board in- 
crease. The contract was extended for 2 years, 
with reopenings on wages and fringe benefits next 
year and on wages alone in 1962. At Berkshire- 
Hathaway, where more than 6,000 workers at 
seven plants in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
were affected, a 5-percent raise was negotiated. 
The increase ranged from 6% to 9% cents, report- 
edly averaging about 7% cents. 

In contrast to these developments, in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers and the Interwoven Stocking Co. agreed 

* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1960, p. 64. 

4 The increase was designed to provide a $7-a-week pay raise, which, on the 
basis of a 40-hour week, will amount to 17.5 cents an hour for most workers 
except cutters. Cutters working a 36-hour week will receive an hourly in- 
crease of 19.4 cents, 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1960, p. 400. 
¢ See Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, p. 675. 
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on a l-year renewal of their contract with no 
change in rates of pay. The only major change 
made in the contract was the addition of one 
holiday. 


Food and Tobacco. Agreement on new contract 
terms between four breweries in New York City 
and the Teamsters union was reached in late 
February, approximately 3 months before the 
existing contract was scheduled to expire on 
June 1, 1960. Under the settlement, wage rates 
will increase $6 a week on June 1, 1960, and $6 
more on June 1, 1961. In addition, the com- 
panies (Liebmann Breweries, Piel Brothers, 
Schaefer Brewery, and Joseph Schlitz) agreed to 
increase their payments to the pension fund by 
$1.50 a week in two steps during the 2 years, 
bringing their total payments to $6 a week. 
Jacob Ruppert brewery had signed a similar 
agreement with the union in October 1959;7 the 
contracts affect about 6,000 production and 
delivery workers at the five companies. 

About 2,800 employees of the Campbell Soup 
Co. in Camden, N.J., were affected by a 2-year 
contract, ratified on March 1, 1960, by members 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
Among the contract changes were a 5.5-cent-an- 
hour pay raise and improvements in pensions and 
surgical insurance benefits. 

An arbitration ruling in mid-March affirmed job 
reinstatement rights at Wilson & Co. for more than 
3,000 employees involved in a strike which ended 
in February 1960.* The company had hired what 
it said were ‘permanent replacements” for those 
on strike but agreed at the time of settlement to 
accept the decision of a three-man arbitration 
board on the issue of which workers were entitled 
to the available jobs. The panel ruled that both 
the strikers and the replacements were Wilson 
employees but that the strikers had more seniority 
than the replacements. Later in the month, the 
board ordered the reinstatement of 233 union 
members accused by the company of illegal acts 
during the strike. The status of about 100 more 
strikers, similarly accused by the company, was 
still to be decided. 

A 7-cent-an-hour pay raise retroactive to Jan- 
uary 4, 1960, and a 6-cent increase in 1961 were 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, p. 1381. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1960, p. 401. 


included in a 2-year contract negotiated in mid- 
March by the P. Lorillard Co. and the Tobacco 
Workers International Union for some 2,000 
workers in Louisville, Ky. The contract provided 
additional 2-cent increases, effective both this 
year and in 1961, for about 1,400 cigarette produc- 
tion workers in order to bring their wage levels 
more in line with wages for comparable jobs at 
other cigarette producing companies. A third 
week of vacation for 10-year-service employees 
and improved welfare benefits were also provided 
in the contract. 


Other Wage Developments. A contract providing 
a $6-a-week pay increase over a 2-year period and 
a guaranteed minimum weekly salary for straight 
commission employees was signed in early March 
by William Filene’s Sons Co. department store 
and the Retail Clerks International Union. The 
agreement affected about 3,000 employees in 
Boston, Winchester, Wellesley, Belmont, Chest- 
nut Hill, and Needham, Mass. It called for a 
$2-a-week wage increase effective immediately 
and for identical increases on February 1 of both 
1961 and 1962. Commission sales personnel will 
be guaranteed 70 percent of their average earnings. 
Other contract provisions included additional 
wage increases in some classifications for the cor- 
rection of inequities, a cost-of-living escalator 
clause, improved hospitalization and life insurance 
benefits, and liberalized pensions. 

The Metropolitan Lithographers Association, 
Inc., and the independent Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America announced, on March 28, 
agreement on a 2-year contract to become effective 
May 1, 1960. The contract, affecting about 8,000 
union members in the New York City area, pro- 
vided $5- and $4-weekly pay raises for journeymen 
and miscellaneous classifications, respectively, in 
each of the 2 contract years. In addition, the 
welfare plan was extended to provide benefits up 
to 52 weeks, instead of 26 weeks. Benefits will 
be financed from the welfare fund already in 
existence until $1 million of the $1.75 million in 
the fund has been used; at that point, employers 
will increase their weekly payments to the fund 
from $5.50 to $7.50 per covered employee. 

Negotiations over wages and fringe benefits be- 
tween the Nation’s railroads and 11 nonoperating 
rail unions, despite conciliation efforts by the 
National Mediation Board, remained stalemated 
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during March. On April 4, the Board formally 
notified rail management and the unions that its 
services had terminated, following rejection by 
the unions of an arbitration offer. Collapse of 
negotiations left the unions free to strike after 
May 4. However, a strike could be delayed for 
at least an additional 60 days by Presidential 
appointment of an emergency board to study and 
report on the situation. 

Among the operating brotherhoods, arbitration 
hearings on the wage dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and rail manage- 
ment began on April 5. Hearings by the six-man 
panel were scheduled to run through May 12, 
with a decision to be handed down as soon as 
possible thereafter. 


Legislation 


In New York, a labor program endorsed by 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller was given final 
approval by the State legislature on March 30. 
Included were a $1-an-hour minimum wage effec- 
tive October 1, 1960;° an increase in maximum 
unemployment compensation, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and disability insurance benefits from $45 
to $50 a week effective June 27; and extension of 
disability benefit coverage to certain nonprofit 
institutions. 


* The minimum wage provision applies to both profit and nonprofit organ- 
izations, but excludes certain categories of employed students, domestic and 
farm workers, outside salesmen, apprentices, elderly or handicapped persons, 
and members of religions orders employed in nonprofit institutions. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Eprror’s Norse.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and 
does not constitute an endorsement of point 
of view or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


The Steel Industry Wage Structure: A Study of 
the Joint Union-Management Job Evaluation 
Program in the Basie Steel Industry. By 
Jack Stieber. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xxiii, 380 pp. $8. 

Chaotic wage relationships were characteristic 
of the basic steel industry throughout the greater 
part of its history. Tens of thousands of jobs 
and wage rates “just grew” over the years without 
any planned program for orderly administration. 

Wage rate inequities and grievances were a con- 

tinuing problem long before the advent of steel 

unionism. The complexities of the wage structure 
were one of the primary contributing factors to 
organization, however, and in subsequent years, 
wage problems produced two-thirds of all griev- 
ances, slowdowns, and work stoppages. In 
response to these problems, and with the guidance 
of a 1944 decision of the War Labor Board, steel 
labor and management subsequently undertook 

a joint evaluation of all production and main- 

tenance jobs in the industry. In 1947, after 

almost 2 years of constant negotiation, the steel- 
producing subsidiaries of the United States Steel 

Corp. and the United Steelworkers of America 

concluded an agreement on the classification of 

jobs for the purpose of eliminating wage rate 
inequities both within and between plants. This 
same system of job description, evaluation, and 
classification was later applied to almost all of 
the Nation’s basic steel plants and produced 
substantially identical classification schemes for 

90 percent of all hourly steel employees. The 

system has now spread to steel fabrication, 

aluminum production, can making, and other 


industries where the Steelworkers union has con- 
tracts. These agreements are the culmination of 
a program of wage rationalization that represents 
an application of industrial engineering and 
collective bargaining without parallel in American 
industry. 

Jack Stieber, director of the Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center at Michigan State University 
and a former member of the Research Department 
of the United Steelworkers of America, has now 
presented a complete study of the development, 
administration, and impact of the joint union- 
management job evaluation program in the basic 
steel industry. His study is based upon primary 
Steelworker, industry, and government sources 
and is divided into four parts. Part I traces the 
background of the problem and describes the 
inequities negotiations from the first collective 
bargaining contract between U.S. Steel and the 
Steelworkers’ Organizing Committee to the 1956 
agreements in the steel industry. Part II dis- 
cusses the administration of job evaluation by 
both companies and union and their development 
of an orderly and standardized wage structure 
with almost routine resolution of wage rate 
grievances. The third section of the book is 
concerned with the effects of the inequities 
program on incentives. This section is of 
particular current interest, for it details the 
continuing controversy between the parties over 
failure to agree upon a comparable program for 
the rationalization of incentives, and in so doing 
casts considerable indirect light on the place 
and significance of the “local work practices” 
issue in the 1959 negotiations and strike. Part 
IV analyzes the impact of the inequities program 
on occupational differentials and on intraplant 
and interplant wage relationships over a period 
of years. This section might well have contained 
an analysis of the relation of the evaluation program 
to changes in the nature and labor grading of 
the work force over the same period. This lack 
is the reviewer’s sole caveat to what is an otherwise 
complete, detailed, and thoughtful study. 

Although based on steel industry experience, 
much of the analysis and many of the conclusions 
of the book apply to wage determination and 
administration in industry generally. Implica- 
tions that go beyond the steel industry are varied: 
union attitudes toward job evaluation; the role of 
government in shaping the steel wage structure; 
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the relative merits of individual manual vs. stand- 
ard systems of job evaluation; centralization, 
decentralization, and flexibility as factors in wage 
administration; arbitration of classification griev- 
ances; incentive problems under job evaluations; 
and the achievement and maintenance of uniform 
job classifications under such diverse pressures as 
collective bargaining, the outside labor market, 
and technological changes. 

An unfortunate truism in the industrial relations 
field is that public attention focuses largely on its 
failures. At the present time, as so often during 
its history, the steel industry has achieved noto- 
riety largely because of an industrywide strike. 
This book is an excellent reminder that steel labor 
and management, like labor and management 
generally, are often capable of mature responses to 
challenge. It is a case study of the peaceful 
resolution of a genuinely difficult problem. 


—Cuar.es M. Reumus 


Commissioner 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 


Communism in American Politics. By David J. 
Saposs. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1960. 259 pp. $5. 


This study is a logical outgrowth of, and neces- 
sary companion to, Dr. Saposs’ recently published 


study Communism in American Unions. In the 
gospel of the Communists, political ends are in- 
herent in all economic activities, and their efforts 
to dominate unions have been one part of their 
broader political activity. The well-documented 
study vividly depicts the political role of the 
Communist Party organization in the United 
States as it has sought to permeate liberal organi- 
zations, to foster “front” organizations, or to 
function overtly, with programs and improvisa- 
tions always determined by the policies of the 
Soviet Union. The author’s conclusions, the 
product of longtime study of the activities of 
Communists, both academically and as a Govern- 
ment official, warrant close attention. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 1 
deals with the emergence of the Communist move- 
ment in 1919-20, including its early efforts to take 
over the Socialist Party and its early united front 
activities in the Farmer-Labor Party. The second 
part deals with the infiltration of the Communists 


into established parties in California and Wash- 
ington. 

The infiltration of labor parties during the 
thirties and forties is dealt with in part 3. The 
Communist influence in the American Labor 
Party, as the result of differences of viewpoint and 
of jurisdictional disputes among forward-looking 
trade union officials, is highlighted, along with the 
eventual Communist control of that party and its 
final destruction when the Communist program 
called for attacks on the Marshall plan. The 
activating role of the Communists in the Progres- 
sive Party is incisively analyzed in part 4, as is its 
complete surrender, customary among such politi- 
cal organizations, to the Communists when it 
became an overt instrument for support of Soviet 
foreign policy—in this case, in the Korean crisis. 
Presently, once again, as the author points out in 
part 5, the new orientation on the part of the post- 
Stalin Soviet leadership has produced an inter- 
national Communist strategy calling for united 
fronts with radical, labor, and liberal groups. 

This is more than a handbook of activities of 
the Communists in the United States in altering 
their tactics and in subverting liberal organizations 
and programs to adjust to the winds of Soviet 
policy. The study serves as a warning of the 
inevitable perfidy involved in Communist activi- 
ties, always clothed in liberal forms to take 
advantage of domestic problems. If history is to 
serve as a mentor in the case of the role of Com- 
munist organization in the United States, its 
precept is the universal disillusionment of officials 
of unions and of liberals who thought they could 
work with the Communists for immediate objec- 
tives which they deemed as necessary. Dr. 
Saposs’ study serves as a reminder of the pre- 
dictable ebb and flow of Communist tactics to 
accommodate to the force of Soviet policy changes. 


—JosrerH P. GoLpBERG 


Special Assistant to the Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Pension Funds and Economic Power. By Paul P. 
Harbrecht, S.J. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1959. 328 pp. $65. 

Father Harbrecht, a lawyer at the Institute of 

Social Order in St. Louis, is concerned about two 

aspects of private pension plans—the uncertain 
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rights of employees to pension plan benefits and 
the tremendous economic power placed in the 
hands of the few banks that invest most of the 
funds of the self-insured plans. 

He advocates several reforms to increase the 
probability of workers receiving benefits. These 
include greater legal protection for the workers’ 
interest and more liberal use of vesting provisions 
to give workers separated before retirement age 
pension rights based on their employers’ contribu- 
tions. Much of the present weakness of the em- 
ployee’s legal position stems from the difficulty 
in showing that he has a proprietary interest in 
a pension trust; in other words, that pensions are 
“deferred wages” rather than just a payment for 
“human depreciation.” 

Father Harbrecht cites a long and impressive 
array of court decisions showing that pension 
trusts belong to no one—not to the employers, 
who must, to obtain Federal income tax exemp- 
tion, dedicate them solely for the benefit of their 
employees, nor to the employees or pensioners who 
are the beneficiaries, nor to the bankers who 
invest the funds. 

“Owing to the fact that an employee cannot take 
his pension credits with him when he leaves his 


job,” Harbrecht concludes “the pension system 
is creating a class of unemployables. Workers 45 
and over are finding it more difficult to get new 
jobs because it is, of course, more expensive to 
initiate a program of full pension benefits for 


them.”’ In developing this point, however, he 
fails to give proper weight to the increasing preva- 
lence of vesting and early retirement provisions 
and to multiemployer plans which permit workers 
to carry their pension credits from one member 
employer to another. One might also question 
the emphasis on full pension benefits for newly 
hired older workers. 

The author is also greatly concerned because 
the sizable portfolios of blue-chip common stocks 
amassed by some of the large New York banks 
“give their opinions considerable weight in the 
councils of the larger corporations. . . . the pres- 
ent concentration of financial power,” he states, 
“is not so much the result of a drive for power 
[as it was in the 1920’s| as it is of (1) social demands 
which require the aggregation of great wealth to 
provide security and (2) the fortunate presence of 
the financial institutions as apt media for adminis- 


tering this wealth. The alinement of forces now 
taking shape is of an institutional and permanent 
character which will be part of our economic and 
social structure for some time to come. What we 
are witnessing is a genuine evolutionary develop- 
ment rather than a temporary consolidation of 
power resulting from personal acquisitiveness.”’ 

Father Harbrecht sees the concentration of 
financial power leading to what he calls a “‘para- 
proprietal” society. ‘The economic power that is 
growing in the institutions is being drawn, or 
shunted away,” he warns, “from the generality 
of the people. The growth of these new powers 
along with the powers already in the hands of the 
corporations is producing a society whose eco- 
nomic life is based on a structure of the powers 
that result from control of property. It is not a 
society organized by individual property owner- 
ship and diffused power. Property ownership is 
not the organizing principle; power is. This is the 
direction of the transition, to the paraproprietal 
society.” 

This is a thoughtful, well-researched book. Its 
greatest contribution would appear to be the legal 
analysis showing that prospective or actual pen- 
sioners lack property rights to pension payments 
that depend, in the absence of a protective union 
contract, “on the willingness and ability of the 
employer to continue funding a plan and to pay 
out benefits when the time for retirement arrives.” 


—Dona.p M. Lanpay 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Understanding Labor Problems. By Dallas M 
Young. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1959. 477 pp. $7.95. 

Professor Young has performed an interesting, 
and on the whole successful, experiment in gath- 
ering the material necessary for a primer on labor 
problems. As the author states at the outset, the 
volume is not directed toward the professional in 
the field; it is directed at the business executive 
or labor leader who faces a particular labor prob- 
lem for the first time. These persons will, indeed, 
find the information in this volume of prime value. 

Encompassed in the book is a brief history of 
labor-management relations in the United States, 
a discussion of current labor problems and how 
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collective agreements have dealt with them, and 
a review of the laws which govern both the rights 
and conditions of labor. In simple and readible 
style, the author recounts some of the early prob- 
lems of laboring people and their employers and 
then gives brief biographical sketches of various 
union leaders. The text goes on to a discussion 
of specific labor problems, summarizing the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, and the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. In view 
of the date of publication, the last named is pre- 
sented in an appendix rather than in any extended 
discussion of either the objectives of the law or its 
administration. 

As is proper in a primer, the author is careful 
to present a wealth of correlated facts rather than 
personal conclusions. The general impression 
created, however, is one of acceptance of the con- 
cept of unionism and the desirability of collective 
bargaining. 

The relationship of labor problems to the broader 
economic and political problems of our country 
and the world is summarized in the last two chap- 
ters. In one, the author reviews domestic labor 
problems of World War II and the immediate 
postwar period. In the last chapter, he discusses 
the international aspects of labor, beginning with 
a thoughtful review of the problem of interna- 
tional labor competition. He also discusses briefly 
the international activities of the American labor 
movement. 

Professor Young has supplied his ‘“‘nonspecialist”’ 
readers with a great amount of historical and cur- 
rent work materials which will be useful for the 
day-to-day needs of busy people. 


—Morris WEIsz 


Assistant Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 


Education and Training 


Union and Management Trainees—A Comparative Study of 
Personality and Occupational Choice. By Howard M. 
Bogard. (Jn Journal of Applied Psychology, Wash- 
ington, February 1960, pp. 56-63. $1.50.) 


A Philosophy of Training. By Ross Pollock. (Jn Journal 
of the American Society of Training Directors, New 
York, November 1959, pp. 13-20. $1.) 


Automation and Youth—{A Symposium]. (In American 
Child, National Committee on Employment of 
Youth, New York, March 1960, pp. 1-23.) 


National Apprenticeship and Training Standards for 
Glaziers and Glassworkers. Washington, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, 1959. 19 pp. Free. 


National Apprenticeship and Training Standards for Auto 
Glass Installation Workers. Washington, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, 1959. 26 pp. Free. 


Vocational and Technical Training in the U.S.S.R. By 
H. Zelenko. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, December 1959, pp. 489-504. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Occupational Abstracts: Traffic: Engineer; Dental Hygienist. 
Jaffrey, N.H., Personnel Services, Inc., 1960. 6 pp. 
each. (Nos. 229 and 230.) 50 cents each; 25 cents 
to students. 


Health and Safety 


Health Statistics From the U.S. National Health Survey: 
Heart Conditions and High Blood Pressure Reported in 
Interviews, United States, July 1957-June 1958. By 
Robert R. Fuchsberg. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, 1960. 36 pp. (Publication 584-B13.) 30 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Hazardous Employment Prohibited for Minors Under State 
Child-Labor Laws. By Ora Mitchell. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1959. 105 pp. (Bull. 205.) Free. 


Industrial Relations 


Guide to Seafaring Collective Bargaining. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Statistics and Special Studies Office, 1959. 
43 pp. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Future of Voluntary Collective Bargaining. 
Shaffer. Washington (1156 
Editorial Research Reports, 
II, 1959, No. 23.) $2. 


By Helen B. 
19th Street NW.), 
1959. 18 pp. (Vol. 


The Crisis on Job Control: A Union View. By Kenneth F. 
Thornbury. [Denver, Colo., Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, 1960.] 9 pp. 
(Reprinted from Western Business Review, February 
1960.) 


Protecting Rights of Minority Employees. By Roberson L. 
King. (In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, February 
1960, pp. 143-154. $1.) 


Removal Rights in Labor Litigation. By Richard M. 
Fitzsimmons. (Zn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
February 1960, pp. 137-142. $1.) 
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Self-Determination vs. Stability of Labor Relations. By 
Dallas L. Jones. (Jn Michigan Law Review, Ann 
Arbor, January 1960, pp. 313-346. $2.) 


Lessons From Abroad for American Management. By 
Charles A. Myers. Princeton, N.J., Inter-Uni- 
versity Study of Labor Problems in Economic De- 
velopment, 1960. 9 pp. (Studies in Labor and 
Industrialization, Reprint 20; from Journal of 
Business of the University of Chicago, January 1960.) 


Bargaining, Strikes, and Society. By Albert Whitehouse. 
(In IUD Digest, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
Winter 1960, pp. 89-97.) 


Work Stoppages in the Basic Steel Industry, 1901-58. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1959. 10 pp. (BLS Report 92; 
revised September 1959.) Free. 


Taming Wildcat Strikes. By Garth L. Mangum. (In 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, March-April 
1960, pp. 88-96. $2.) 


Understanding the 1959 Labor Law. By Joseph E. Finley. 
Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1960. 34 pp. 
50 cents. 


Income Tax Implications of the New Labor Law. By 
Robert M. Schmidt. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, February 1960, pp. 111-118, 136. $1.) 


Labor History. New York (7 East 15th Street), Tamiment 
Institute, 1960. 100 pp. (Vol. 1, No. 1, Winter 1960; 
periodical published three times a year.) Annual sub- 
scription $4; single copies $1.50. 


A Selected List of Books and Periodicals in the Field of Per- 
sonnel Administration and Labor-Management Rela- 
tions. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 1959. 22 pp. 50 cents. 


Twelfth Annual Report of Federal Mediation and Conctlia- 
tion Service, Fiscal Year 1959. Washington, 1960. 
viii, 46 pp. 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Labor Force 


Technical and Scientific Personnel: Methods of Assessing 
Supply and Demand. (In International Labor Re- 
view, Geneva, January 1960, pp. 58-73. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Foreign Labor Information: The OEEC Program on Scien- 
tific Manpower. By Morris Weisz. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1959. 16pp. Free. 


‘ 


Educational Attainment of Workers, 1959. By Arnold Katz. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1960. 23 pp. (Special Labor Force 
Reports, No. 1, Reprint 2333; from Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1960.) 


Marital Status of Workers, 1959. By Jacob Schiffman. 
Washington; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of, 
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A.—Employment 


‘ 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands} 
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' Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, self-employed persons, and unpaid workers in 
family-operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included. 

— “are of rounding, sums of individua! items do not necessarily equal 
totals 

3 Data for January 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not 
directly comparable with earlier data. The leveis of the civilian labor force 
were increased by 282,000, the employed by 266,000, and nonagricultural 
employment by 229,000. The estimates for agricultura! employment and 
unemployment were affected so slightly that these series 
as entirely comparable with pre-1960 data. 

a inning with January 1957, 2 groups numbering between 200,000 and 
300,000 which were formerly classified as emplcyed (under “with a job but 
not at work”’) were assigned to differant classifications. mostly to the unem- 


can be regarded 


ment and Earnings, 
current issues). 


ployed. For a full explanation, see Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
ag 1957 (Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-87, 

0. 176). 

‘ Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 

§ Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
~~ me in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 

y 


Nore: Fora Bry of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
-8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
[In thousands} 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 
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Unemployment compensation for Federal 
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Initial clatms 
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Total benefits pai 
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Applications 6 
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Number of of payments 3. a 
Av ount of benefit payment om 
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All 
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10 184 190 
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194) 
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1,479} 1,370) 2,282; 2, 506 





! Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

3 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Cee ep ie Samaras Hae 8 was ee 
ployment. 

* The rate is the number of insured unemployed as 8 percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month 

08 a data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


* *t inebaes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made Jointly with other programs. 

1” Revised. 


54729460——_8 


ee ae its is filed by worker at the 
s his ca =< or ina na benef year; no application is req 
or su uen 
3 Payments are for itl ty in 14-day registration periods. 
4 The average amount is an average for all loompennakie periods, not ad- 
for we eid of overpayments or settlement of underpaymen 


1! Excludes data on claims and 4 *TT made jointly with State pepeme, 


hasty ment 
presented separately in table), which terminates January 31, 1960. 
Note: Data on State UI initial claims differ from those published in the 
September 1959 issue, owing to the exclusion of transitional claims. 
a kong Department oe kanes, _ peneen of eeetenes = pe And 
ms except railroad unemployment insurance, w prepared b 
U.S. Railroad Re Retirement Board. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
a industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
———_ with the changes shown by the Bureau's employment series for 
following reasons 
on The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
pa eae Dns the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 


“@ +--™ coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 
industry and some seasonal industries are excluded from turnover; 

(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 

(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


ee series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppages. 

: Na liminary 

ning > ae January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 

ont are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of — — and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separa‘ 

‘ Excludes ibe pels Ty, rating, pa pobiiee, and allied industries group, and the 


following indust ning and p g; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s outerwear; nay tertil izer. 
5 Less than 0.05. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALD PRICES 


D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
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the all-city average. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—AlIl items and food indexes, by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 3 Average of 46 cities. 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 4 All items indexes 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating 
city than in another. 4 Revised. 5 Not available. 


are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
cycle for 15 other cities. 





D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified] 
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1 As of Jan 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced § Revised. 
tnto 4 oe. echnical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. ‘January 1958=100 
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D.—_CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 
[1947-49 100} 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3., 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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1 The data include al) known work stop; involving 6 or more workers 
and lasting a full day or shift or longer. on workersinvolved and mede idie 
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